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Fly Free With Polaroid! 


Join the Polaroid 
Frequent Smileage Program. 


Have you ever dreamed of sharing a 


vacation with someone special—in 
Hawaii, Mexico, the Caribbean or 
Europe? When you join the Polaroid 


Frequent Smileage Program, you can 
earn valuable Pan Am travel savings— 


up to a FREE companion ticket —to 
make that dream come true! 


You’ll earn these travel savings 
every time you buy eligible Polaroid prod- 
ucts. How much can you earn? A lot— 
because every film pack is worth $20, every 
videocassette is worth $10 and cameras 
are worth $25 to $150. And when you 
the Frequent Smileage Program, we'll give 

ou a $50 Bonus Certificate to get you started. 
our savings will add up fast and they’ll add up 
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big. But they won’t add up at all unless you 


join the Polaroid Frequent Smileage Program! 


So don’t miss out. Make sure 
that your Polaroid purchases help 
you earn hundreds of dollars in 
travel savings. Join now—it’s easy, 
and it’s free! And remember, we'll 
give you a $50 Bonus Certificate, 
just for enrolling! 

Enroll free! 
Call 1-800-621-1210, ext. 24, or 
use the coupon. 


Polaroid *?RAN AML 


2/31/89. Minimum redemption: five film pack 











Am Shuttle. Travel by 5/31! 
tain days, flights and holid 
residents only. Other restrictions and limitation 


0, Seats may be limited on cer 
ver Travel Voucher, U.S.A. 


s apply. Offer void where prohibited. 


C1) YES, sign me upto FLY FREE! And 4 
please send me my Frequent Smileage Kit 
with complete program details plus the $50 
Sign-up Bonus Certificate today! 








Mailing Address AptSuite 
City State Zip 
Home Phone 


Mail to: The Polaroid Frequent Smileage Pro- 
gram, P.O. Box 5525, Norwood, MN 55383-5525, 
or call 1-800-621-1210, ext. 24. 


© 1989 Polaroid Corporation. “Polaroid;"® “Polaroid Frequent Smileage 
xgram"”*" by Polaroid Corporation. Simulated Polaroid pictures, 
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COVER: Wasthefruitban 24 
panic or prudence? How safe 

is our food and water? 

Two tainted grapes and a scare over apples lead 
to the destruction of tons of fruit. Are Americans 
overly sensitive to risk, or are there justifiable 
fears about what we eat and drink? » Why Bush 
approved a ban on imported semiautomatic 
weapons. » Did Reagan lie about, or merely 
forget, his efforts for the contras? » A custody 
dispute over fertilized eggs. 








WORLD: As ferment in Eastern 46 
Europe reaches new heights, the West 
debates whether it should seek an opening 
Not since Stalin slammed down the Iron Curtain has the 

region experienced so much change. So far, Washington and its 
allies have been restrained in trying to turn events in Moscow’s 
front yard to their advantage—and they may keep it that way. 

> British and USS. officials acknowledge bomb alerts prior to 

Flight 103’s ill-fated voyage. » Peru lurches toward chaos. 














BUSINESS: America’s small towns, 66 
increasingly short of jobs, services and 
citizens, must fight to stay on the map 
Hamlets like Clay Center, Kans., have been sapped by an epic 
postwar migration to cities and suburbs, a trend that has accelerated 
in the past decade. As small towns shrivel, so does a way of life that 
helped define the national character. » Despite qualms, the U.S. 

will assist Japan in building the FSX jet. » The Mommy Track 
debate: Should motherhood put a woman on a slower career path? 
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SPACE: Discovery 
gets a big year off 
to aroaring start 

A flawless lift-off and 
successful flight pave the way 
for missions that include the 
launch of the powerful space 
telescope and probes to 
Venus and Jupiter. 


64 


ENVIRONMENT: An 
immodest proposal 
to banish smog 

After more than 30 years of 
struggling to clean up the 
nation’s No. | air-pollution 
problem, Los Angeles adopts 
a plan that may end its love 
affair with the automobile. 
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HEALTH: Abortion 
involves little 

real risk 

Surgeon General Koop 
testifies that the procedure 
has minimal physical and 
emotional consequences. 

> Breathing cigarette smoke 
may cause cervical cancer. 
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RELIGION: A feast 
of Christian art 
from Africa 


With wood, clay, paint and 
canvas, native artists across 
the continent are giving their 
own cultural expression to the 
themes that have inspired 
some of the greatest works of 
the Western tradition: the 
Nativity, the Madonna, the 
Crucifixion and the tales of 
the Bible. The results are 
vigorous, often passionate, 
testaments of faith. 
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PROFILE: Wendy 
Wasserstein writes 
of women 

Her Heidi Chronicles tells of a 
heroine who grew upa 
feminist, as did the writer, in a 
tale that tempers anger with 
humor and a sense of 
loneliness. 
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MUSIC: With its 
new album, Green, 
R.E.M. is on the go 
After a decade and six other 
records, this rock band based 
in Athens, Ga., has 
broadened its appeal without 
sacrificing its compelling, 
often eccentric style. 
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LAW: Can the 
courts safeguard 
battered women? 

A brutal wife killing in 
Indiana shocks a community 
and raises questions about the 
limited reach of the American 
legal system’s protective 
arms. 
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TOYOTA CAMRY 


TAKE A RIDE IN THE 
GREAT INDOORS. 


Just climb aboard the 1989 Toyota Camry, sit back and enjoy the ride. Directly ahead of you 
lies every man-made wonder imaginable—note the easy tilt steering dual remote-control 
mirrors and quiet V6 engine. Then look below and to your right for more spectac ular sights, such 
as super-plush front seating-and rich, deep-pile carpeting. And if you want to w itness a true 
landmark, just look over your shoulder behind you to the vast region of magnificent open space 
Now, if you want to discover what other sight-seeing lies ahead, go test ride the Great Indoors 
for yourself. And discover beauty everlasting 

A 36-month/36000-mile basic new vehicle limited warranty with no deductible and no 
transfer fee applies to all components other than normal wear and maintenance items 

Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information and the location of your nearest dealer. Get 
More From Life...Buckle Up! 





TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 

















Help Armenia Rebuild Broken Homes 
and Shattered Lives 


In December, a devastating earthquake leveled Armenia’s second largest city and dozens 
of towns and villages. The destruction rivals anything the world has ever seen. In a country 
of 3.3 million the size of Maryland, the losses are staggering: 65,000 dead, 130,000 injured, 
500,000 homeless. 

The task of feeding, clothing, and housing the survivors has just begun. Your donation 
will provide basic necessities for people who lost everything they had. 

Please give what you can. 


For information: 1-800-5-ARMENIA 


Please make checks payable to: 

Armenian Diocese Earthquake Fund 

c/o Diocese of the Armenian Church of America 
630 Second Avenue 

New York, NY 10016 


Credit card donations (M/C, V, AE): 1-800-999-6440 


All contributions are tax deductible 
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Merit tastes as good as other leading lights, 





LOW TAR—'ER 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1989 


Kings: 8 mg “’tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 








Letters 
“This was big 
boys playing 
king of the | 
mountain to see 
who had more 
power.” 


Larry Dalton, Tulsa 


(Aj Khomeini'sRteabBattle | 


Fiasco ~ 
Bush 





At least Brutus et al. faced Caesar and 
killed him on the spot with daggers. The 
opponents of John Tower [NATION, 
March 6] chose the slow way—assassina- 
tion by rumor and innuendo 

Jon Heinrich 
Southfield, Mich 


George Bush speaks of ethics and stan- 
dards, while supporting nominees regard- 
less of their character flaws. Tower was a 
bad selection. He is a good ole boy chosen 
by a political pal, when what the country 
needs is dynamic, creative leadership 

Dorothy Nassar 
Fort Myers, Fla 


I am a Southern Republican who 
would have voted for Sam Nunn if he had 
run for President against Bush in 1988. I 
thought Nunn was a cut above some of 
the other politicians in the field, but 


| events proved me wrong. This was big 


boys playing king of the mountain to see 
who had more power 

Larry Dalton 

Tulsa 





| count on carrying out plans to play with | 


one else, including minorities. They are 


It is degrading for the Secretary of 
Defense—designate of this powerful nation 
to go on TV and swear he will stay off the 
bottle. It’s like a five-year-old promising 
not to suck his thumb anymore. 

Kurt Redisch 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Bush received a 40-state mandate 
from the voters and deserves to work with 
the people he picks. 





Alan W. Garett 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Democrats didn’t really think Bush 
would nominate a member of their party 
to be Defense Secretary. They expected to 
confirm a Republican, but they wanted 
one who would fulfill the President's 
promise of integrity above reproach. 

Michael B. Brison 
San Diego 


Structured Situations 


| agree with Professor Dolores Norton 
that lack of a daily routine or the concept 
of time in a child’s life may cause the 
youngster to fail in the time-oriented, dis- 
ciplined schedule of U.S. schools [BEHAV- 
IOR, Feb. 27]. But there is value in free 





time for children in which creativity and 

imagination can flourish. Poor children | 
may have the luxury of free time but lack 
economic resources. Some middle-class 
children are so overprogrammed that 
they are lost in an unstructured environ- 
ment. Oh, to have the best of both worlds. 
Paulette Hansen 
Columbia, Mo. 


To say, as clinical psychologist Jeree 
Paw! does, that a “structured situation” 
makes a disadvantaged child feel “power- 
less” does not reflect the real hopelessness 
experienced by many children who lead 
lives so unstructured and devoid of rou- 
tine as to be intolerable. Think how reas- 
suring it is for a middle-class child to 





his trucks after lunch. How does a child 
feel who cannot count on lunch? 

Janet Kaiser 

Marina del Rey, Calif. 


Voting for Racism 


When I heard that former Ku Klux 
Klan grand wizard David Duke had been 
elected to the Louisiana state legislature 
(NATION, March 6], all I could think of 
was the time-warped people who voted 
for him. You have to wonder what era 
they are in to support a man whose past is 
full of racism. The hate has got to stop. 

Katherine Haynes 
Lexington, Mass 


Duke and his supporters in the town 
of Metairie have the same rights as every- 
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Achieve Personal 
Excellence. 





With the one and only Canon FaxPhone®” It offers out 
standing functional excellence in personal fax 

And no wonder. Canon, maker of America’s #1 Personal 

Copiers, has designed facsimile especially for the needs of 
nall business. And to make sure your needs are answered 

perfectly, Canon ae are available in a choice of models 
From the most basic. To the one that’s a whole business com 
munications center 

We've also just introduced a brand new model, the 
FaxPhone 15, whi ch adds advanced business phone features 
to basic fax 

Every one of these FaxPhones is simple, reliable—ever 
enjoyable—to use. Ar Jia an — 


Personal ex e in fax. Vi 


ed eveelore In Tax. VVE 


what else would you expect from Canon? FAXPHON F 











America 
is worth 


fighting for. 


From the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, the Arctic to 
the Gulf, our land is con- 
stantly under attack from 
the polluters and 


despoilers. 

That’s why Sierra 
Club Legal Defense Fund 
attorneys are pursuing 
dozens of cases nationwide 
in defense of wildlife, rare 
habitats, the air we 
breathe and the water we 
drink. 

Most of our support 
comes from individual 
contributors like you. 
Please help us win. 
Because America is worth 
fighting for. 


Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund 


2044 Fillmore, San Francisco, CA 94115 








entitled to run for whatever office they 
wish and elect whomever they see fit, 
Way to go, Metairie! 
James C. Traylor 
Fort Riley, Kans. 


Reporting Death 


As the mother of a Syracuse student, 
Christopher Jones, who died in the De- 
cember bombing of Pan Am Flight 103, I 
found the behavior of the national press at 
the airport terminal on the night of the 
tragedy reprehensible [PRESS, Feb. 27]. 
Within two minutes of discovering that 
my son was dead, I was swamped by re- 
porters as a security officer attempted to 
escort me to privacy. My passage was fur- 
ther hindered by a journalist who planted 
his foot on mine to prevent me from mov- 
ing. Then came the ultimate question: 
“How do you feel?” Have new words been 
invented to describe the anguish every 
family member experienced that night? 
Journalists became part of the problem. 

Georgia Nucci 
Claverack, N.Y. 


You noted that station WCCO-TV in 
Minneapolis forbids its reporters to ask 
victims’ relatives how they feel. I applaud 
this emerging trend. In 1986 my brother 
drowned. WCCO covered his death and fu- 





neral in a responsible manner and with 
concern for my family’s wishes. 
Karen Sheady 
Savage, Minn 


Service Compris 

I am against adding a mandatory ser- 
vice charge to a customer's check [BUSI- 
NESS, Feb. 27]. Furthermore, I have been 
a waitress for eight years and know that 
food servers do not get 15% for their ser- 


| vice. They are lucky if they get half that, 


since they must share the money with 
busboys and other workers. 

Mary McCain 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Many waiters in New York City are 
struggling young people filling in with a 
job while awaiting the big break. I've 
done my time in that category. Food serv- 
ers should be paid a living wage by restau- 
rateurs. They hire slave labor and then 
make the consumers pay the difference 
between their employees’ low wages and 
the amount needed to survive 

Elizabeth Y. Kelly 
New York City 


In states that have a sales tax on res- 
taurant meals, there can be a trap built 
into the service charge. In California, for 
example, a tip is not subject to sales tax, 
but a service charge is. A $50 dinner ina 
Los Angeles restaurant plus 6.5% tax 
($3.25) and a 15% tip on the dinner 
($7.50) totals $60.75. The same meal with 
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At Armstrong we've been 
building toughness into our 
tires for over 75 years. 

Like our Norseman All 
Season. With a road gripping 
tread, a patented Tredloce 
belting system of woven 
aramid, and a 40,000 mile 
limited warranty.” 

See your local Armstrong 
dealer today for the tire built 
tough as a rhino. 


* For complete details contact your 
Armstrong dealer. 

















If you've had a problem finding an Mercedes, Acura or BMW. Enough motive power is available to flat- 
attractive lease offer on a luxury car, the Comforting as all that is, wait’ll ten hills or fry asphalt...”" 
Mazda 929 at 299 a month* should you discover the multitude of luxury Regrettably, this special Mazda 929 
solve your problem. amenities within the 929 cabin. lease offer ends soon. 

And the 929 isn't a problem after you On the road, this world-class tour- So see your Mazda dealer now. 
lease it, either. ing sedan will impress you with its Because of all the many luxuries the 

In fact, according to the J.D. Power impeccable behavior—even on roads 929 affords you, the one it can't afford 
New Car Initial Quality Survey;** the better-suited for sports cars. As one you more of...is time. 
Mazda 929 proved to have fewer writer was moved to say “...throw it into ~, 
problems than did any model from a series of ess-bends and you're sur- maZzDa 


prised at how well it follows your lead. 


Further reasons to consider the Mazda 929. _ 





Mercedes- Mercedes- 
Mazda Benz Acura BMW Mazda Benz Acura BMW 
929 I90E26 Legend 525) 929 I90E26 Legend 525i 

Standard engine 30LV6 26116 27LV6 25LL6 | AM/FMicassette stereo system STD STD STD STD 
4-speed automatic transmission STD OPT OPT STD Leather-wrapped steering wheel stb N/A OPT STD 
4-wheel power disc brakes sTD STD STD STD Tilt/telescope steering wheel STD N/A Tilt only STD 
4-wheel independent suspension sto STD STD STD Anti-theft alarm system STD OPT OPT STD 
Power moonroof stb STD OPT STD Passenger volume (cubic feet) 96 85 95 i) 
Power driver's seat STD OPT OPT STD Warranty (years/1000 miles) 3/50 4/50 3/36 3/36 
Power windows and locks STD STD STD STD Manufacturer's Suggested 
Automatic climate control STD N/A OPT STD | Retail Price *21,920 431590  '22600 *37000 
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There's no 
substitute 
for Good 


Service 


TIME’s service to its readers 
doesn't only include over 60 
years of excellence in jour- 
nalism and photography. It 
also entails ensuring that its 
readers receive the customer 
service they deserve. For toll- 
free service, call: 


1-800- 
341-1000 


TIME'’s customer service 
representatives can help you to: 


Renew your Subscription 
Early so there will be no 
interruption in your 
service. 


[232 Renew Gift Subscriptions 
so you Can guarantee 
delivery of gift 
subscriptions to your 
friends and relatives. 


Change your Address 
(please notify us four 
weeks in advance). 


Answer Questions about 


your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery 
difficulties. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 











a 15% service charge ($7.50) comes to 


| $57.50. Add the tax ($3.74) and you get 


$61.24, a 49¢ windfall for the state and an 

additional 0.8% cost to the customer. 
Ergo, politicians love service charges. 

Donald M. Levenson 

Northridge, Calif. 





Abused Children 


Asa result of the Supreme Court's de- 
cision absolving states of responsibility in 
child-abuse cases [LAW, March 6], the 
American “justice” system has aban- 
doned battered children to their fate. To 
clear the Winnebago County social ser- 
vices department in Wisconsin of charges 
of inaction is a moral outrage. Who in 
America will now speak for the voiceless 
and powerless children? 

Michele M. Knowlton 
Los Alamitos, Calif. 


The most appalling part of this story 
is that the social services department had 
evidence of nearly two years of child 
abuse and yet failed to help. Why do we 
hold bars and restaurants responsible for 
serving liquor to noticeably intoxicated 
customers, and yet not make accountable 
those who are in charge of a child's life? 

Victoria M. Flowers 
Dale City, Va 


As Americans, we are guaranteed the 
opportunity to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. One of the purposes of our 
government, be it local or federal, is to 
preserve these rights. There is no other 
authority that can protect a four-year-old 
when a parent becomes abusive 

Janice Giordano 
Medford, Mass. 


Bhopal Damages 


Only $470 million for the 3,400 killed 
and 200,000 injured in the Bhopal trag- 
edy caused by Union Carbide’s poison- 
gas leak [BUSINESS, Feb. 27]? The com- 
pany gol away with just emptying its 
piggy bank. The Indian government 
should not have agreed to such a bargain 
for human lives. 

Saleem Arain 
Wichita 


It is ironic that a life seems to be 
worth less in India than the fear of ALDS is 
in the U.S. Rock Hudson’s lover Marc 
Christian won $21.75 million in his law- 
suit. The Indians got almost nothing 

Vikas Khanna 
Vancouver 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Buiiding 

Rockeletler Center 
New York, NY. 10 






[Fax number, ( 07 
Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or spac 
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Whether driving on or off the 
road, you want tires that can 
really take the punishment. 

Like our Norseman All 
Season. With a road gripping 
tread, a patented Tredloce 
belting system of woven 
aramid, and a 40,000 mile 
warranty.” 

See your local Armstrong 
dealer today for the tires built 
tough as a rhino. 


* For complete details contact your 
Armstrong dealer. 








BRING MORE SHOWER 
To YOUR SHOWER. 
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GUIDO RENI, 1575-1642, 
Kimbell Art Museum, Fort 
Worth. Underappreciated in 
the modern era, Reni is re- 
stored in this 50-painting show 
to the high rank that earlier 
centuries accorded him as a lu- 
minous colorist and elegant 
stylist. Through May 14. 


RICHARD DIEBENKORN: 
WORKS ON PAPER, Los An- 
geles County Museum of Art. 
Some 180 works—more than 
one-third of them never before 
publicly exhibited—by a con- 
temporary master in his first 
comprehensive show of draw- 
ings. Through May 7. 








ROBERT ADAMS: PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF THE AMERICAN 
WEST, Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. A tribute to the chroni- 
cler of the imperiled land- 
scape. In the remarkable pic- | 
tures that Adams has been 
making since the mid-1960s, 
nature’s stubborn beauty is 
forever being elbowed aside by 
parking lots, trash and subur- 
ban sprawl. Through April 16. 
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FIRE DOWN BELOW by Wil- 
liam Golding (Farrar, Straus & | 
Giroux; $17.95). The last leaf 
of a trilogy begun back in 

1980. An arrogant young 19th 
century Englishman survives 











seaborne hardships to arrive in 
Australia—and at some condi- 
tion of self-knowledge. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS by 
John Updike (Knopf; $18.95). 
A wry, haunting memoir by an 
author who decided while 
young that the printed word 
would disguise his flaws, only 
to learn that Success leaves one 
painfully exposed. 


BILLY BATHGATE by E.L. 
Doctorow (Random House; 
$19.95). A fictional Bronx boy, 
circa 1935, is accepted into the 


| inner councils of the infamous 


Dutch Schultz gang and sur- 
vives murderous adventures to 
tell an incendiary tale. 


A THEFT by Saul Bellow (Pen- 
guin; $6.95). The Nobel laure- 
ate offers an original novella in 
paperback, a vivid new fiction 
in which the familiar Bellow 
hero has become a heroine. 


USIC 


ROY ORBISON: MYSTERY 
GIRL (Virgin). This was simply 
going to be Orbison’s first orig- 
inal solo album in ten years; it 
turned out to be his farewell 
performance. A little slick 
sometimes, but at least one 
tune, She's a Mystery to Me 
(produced by U2’s Bono), is 
the perfect valedictory. 


BARBRA STREISAND: TILL I 
LOVED YOU (Columbia). For 
fans only—but then, there are 
plenty of Streisand fans 
around. Even the simplest bal- 
lads are punched, pummeled 
and orchestrated into Major 
Statements. Don Johnson joins 
Babs for a duet on the title 


Critics’ Choice 








track, sounding more like a 
cop than he does on TV. 


DIGITAL HOLLYWOOD (MCA 
Classics). From Star Wars to 
The Magnificent Seven, Stan- 
ley Black leads the London 
Symphony in ten of the best 
movie themes ever penned. 


HEATER 


CAFE CROWN. This Broadway 
revival is not much ofa play, 
but Anne Jackson, Eli Wallach 
and Bob Dishy head a splendid 
cast that adroitly and affection- 
ately recalls the Manhattan 
heyday of Jewish theater. 


THE HEIDI CHRONICLES. Joan 
Allen’s poignant playing turns 
writer Wendy Wasserstein's 
feminist clichés into a touching 
glimpse of baby boomers grown 
older if not wiser. 


MASTERGATE. Larry Gelbart, 
creator of TV’s M*A*S*H, 
savagely spoofs Ollie North 
and Iran-contra at Harvard's 
American Rep. 


OVIES 


HIGH HOPES. A dotty old 
woman fights to keep her 
home amid the crush of gentri- 
fication. Working with a cast 
that has helped improvise its 















roles, British director Mike 
Leigh creates a group portrait 
of characters who live and 
breathe and squawk their way- 
ward humanity on the margins 
of Thatcher's England. 


ADVENTURES OF BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN. L overs waltz 


. in midair, a servant (Eric Idle) 


outruns a speeding bullet, and 
the King of the Moon (Robin 
Williams) loses his head in this 
fantasy from Terry Gilliam, 
late of Brazil. 


NEW YORK STORIES. In this 
trio of vignettes, Francis Cop- 
pola belly flops with his tale of 
Manhattan rich kids. But two 
out of three ain't bad: Martin 
Scorsese’s crafty sketch ofa 
downtown painter and Woody 
Allen’s comedy about the ulti- 
mate Jewish mother. 


g TT ELEVISION 


PETER PAN (NBC, March 24, 

8 p.m. EST). A TV classic re- 
turns from never-never land. 
Mary Martin is the spritely 
star of this 1960 production, a 
re-creation of the version orig- 
inally done live for TV in 1955. 


LATENIGHT AMERICA WITH 
DENNIS WHOLEY (pps. debut- 
ing March 25, I] p.m. on most 
stations). The lively interview 
call-in show, which had a run 
on PBS from 1981 to 1985, re- 
turns to the Saturday-night 
schedule. 


LEARNING IN AMERICA (Pps, 
debuting March 27, 9 p.m. on 
most stations). Roger Mudd is 
schoolmaster for a five-week 
examination of the alarming 
state of U.S. education. 
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HOW MUCH ARE 

YOUR PAINTINGS 
WORTH? 


For large, important oil 
paintings in good condition 
typical of the best work 
and periods of the following 
AMERICAN IMPRESSIONIST 
AND POST-IMPRESSIONIST 
ARTISTS, we will pay you over: 


$1,000,000: 


M. Cassatt * W. M. Chase 
W. Homer « G. O'Keeffe 
J. S. Sargent « C. Sheeler 


$250,000: 


G. W. Bellows « R. Blum « T. W. Dewing 
A. G. Dove * M. Hartley * C. Hassam 
E. Hopper ¢ M. Prendergast 
T. Robinson * E. Tarbell 
J. H. Twachtman « J. A. M. Whistler 


$100,000: 


C. Beaux + F. W. Benson + T. H. Benton 
D. M. Bunker + C. Burchfield + J. De Camp 
C. Demuth « F. C. Frieseke * W. Glackens 
R. Henri + W. Metcalf + R. E. Miller * W. M. Paxton 
E. Potthast + |. Sloan 


$25,000: 


J. W. Alexander + G. Beal + T. E. Butler 
S. E. Carlsen « A. Gorky « C. W. Hawthorne 
W. Kuhn + E. Lawson + G. Luks « A. F. Mathews 
M. Parrish « G. P. Du Bois + R. Reid + E. Shinn 
G. G. sane: ‘s F. —" F. P. Vinton 


310 000: 


Bacher « J. C. Beckwith « J. L. Breck 
YY A. "Bischof « * |. F. Carlson + M. O. _—s 
G. R. Donoho « P. y * F. Duvenec 
D. Garber + A. C. Goodwin + A. F. Graves 
P. L. Hale + G. Hitchcock + A. Maurer 
G. Melchers + F. L. Moras L. S. Parker + L. C. Perry 
E. W. Redfield + L. Ritter « W. E. Schofield 
E. E. Simmons + A. H. Thayer * R. Vonnoh 
T. Wendel + G. Wiggins « 1. R. Wiles 


ADDITIONAL LISTS ON REQUEST 
OUTRIGHT PURCHASE * IMMEDIATE PAYMENT 











DANIEL B. 
GROSSMAN. INC. 


1100 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10028 


(212) 861-9285 
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Atlanta, Georgia 


Image Wilting? 


Help Is at Hand | 


A consultant raids ‘closetsto to 





help the humdrum look upscale 


BY RICHARD CONNIFF 
ut there in this great land of ours, the 
beige-clad ranks of the image-de- 

prived stand in huddled multitudes. They 

are people who do not realize their hair is 
too long or their pants are too short, pro- 
fessional people who walk around dressed 
unwittingly like flight attendants or su- 
permarket managers. Who will tell them 
their professional image needs help? And 
how does one begin? Over lunch maybe, 
with a lame joke? “Hey, I bet this salad 
knows a thing or two about dressing. Ha! 

But seriously ...” It is like telling them 

they have halitosis. 

This is why God made image consul- 
tants. (Did you think he was going to give 
us the image and just let it go at that? O ye 
of little faith!) 

On a weekday afternoon in a fashion- 
able men’s shop in Atlanta, Lynne Hen- 
derson stands in front of the three-sided 











chitect named Tom, leading him throug! 
a drastic image upgrade. Back in Decem 
ber a traveling image consultant gave : 
presentation in Atlanta, and Tom showec 
up with two business suits for a critique 
“He told me to burn everything,” say: 
Tom. “But not in an offensive way.” H¢ 
has hired Henderson, whose London Im 
age Institute is based in nearby Alpha: 
retta, to help him rise out of the ashes. 

In the mirror, Tom’s eyes flick ner 
vously toward Henderson, seeking rescue 
She has plucked him out of the familia 
styles he settled on back when a pair o 
Weejuns cost $20, and he is lost among the 
choices. The first sweater he bought witl 
Henderson’s help struck him as so ugly, sc 
splotched with color, that he left it hangings 
in his room for a week. But people loved it 
people who'd never looked at him twice 
except in dismay. So he is meekly agree- 
able when Henderson puts him in a mid- 


Lynne Henderson: Professor Higgins to corporate Doolittles 


“You're squeaky clean. I’m going to try to take you 
out of your preppiness.” 
“Oh, please do,” the accountant sighs. 
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: Recent medical studies suggest t 

your good health, as part of a low-fat, low-c 

show is that Kellogg's new Common Sense” Oat 
any ra ; readysto-eat cereal. i io th 
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The perfect complement for your home or 
® 

office. Shown, our metallic pen stand with Classic Black” ball-point 
pen. New pen stands also available in black, burgundy, and 
mahogany finish. From $35 to $50, Lifetime mechanical guarantee SINCE 1846 





Dial 1-800-328-8995 


In MN 1-612-474-0992 

For a Free Brochure 

on the New SIERRA 

Now there’s a ski exerciser for the rest of us! With 
the new SIERRA by Fitness Master, you don't need 
the balance and coordination of a cross-country 
athlete to reach your fitness goals. In just 12 minutes 
a day, three to five times a week, the SIERRA will help 
you shed pounds, strengthen your heart, and tone 
muscles, too. On this sturdy user-friendly machine 
you can burn up to 900 calories an hour — 

with less risk of muscle strain or injury 

than other forms of exercise 

Call or write today — no obligation! 


Made in the USA by AEROBIC CONDITIONER 


Fitness Master 1260 par Ra, bept T1039, Chanhassen MN 55317 
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night blue Giorgio Armani suit with tone- 
on-tone striping. “To me, that’s a front-of- 
the-room look,” she declares 

Henderson is an attractive, birdlike 
woman, small-boned, with coppery hair 
tufted up at the sides. She has been help- 
ing people look better since that dim era 
(the 1970s) when only politicians and 
models had images to worry about. Hen- 
derson started out in England, where she 
“did her postgraduate work in movement 
and body language” and worked in 
modeling. When she married an Atlanta 
physician and came to this country, she 
discovered the thriving all-American 
business of image consulting for ordinary 
people. It struck Henderson that all the 
signals about class, education and author- 
ity conveyed by speech in England were 
matters of image and dress in the US., 
and that her fashion training qualified her 
to set up shop as a newfangled Professor 
Higgins. Since then, she says, “I’ve taken 
more people out of beige than they've had 
hot meals.” 


af enderson does some of her best work 
in clients’ homes, where she can sift 
through the subject’s existing wardrobe. 
“O.K., Lynne, give me some pizazz,” a 
new client demands, as she leads Hender- 
son into her bedroom and prepares to un- 
dergo the ordeal known as “closet analy- 
sis." She is a 29-year-old accountant and 
regards herself as too businesslike. Also 
too wide in the hips. Henderson sizes her 
up, then eyes the closet sideways and 
purses her lips to suggest that she is not 
displeased: “I see some colors that work 
together. We've got some continuity going 
here.”’ Then the clothes come out in waves 
onto the bed, mixed and matched in com- 
binations that have never occurred to the 
accountant—the red blouse with the gray 
suit, the magenta cardigan with the dark 
paisley skirt 

“Oh, I love color! I love red!” the ac- 
countant enthuses. Her specialty is estate 
work, she says. “I meet with all these old 
men in their blue suits, and I love to shock 
them.” 

The session has its peculiar rituals. Sit- 
ting on the bed, the women cross their up- 
turned wrists like musketeers’ swords to 
discuss each other's skin tones in terms of 
the seasons. (The question “Have you been 
seasonalized?” is the image consultant's 
equivalent of “What's your sign?”) The sis- 
terly aura here helps Henderson share 
some awful truths. When the accountant 
worries that black stockings may be too 
sexy for work, her consultant confides, “No 
matter how woman-without-virtue you try 
to look, you won't have that problem 
You're squeaky clean. I'm going to try to 
take you out of your preppiness.” “Oh, 
please do,” the accountant sighs 

Henderson says that if she does not 
speak plainly, her clients make no prog- 





/Looking 
/ For A 
/ Good 


Mechanic? 


TAKE YOUR CAR TO 
A PROVEN PRO 


..»AN ASE-CERTIFIED TECHNICIAN! 


LOOK FOR THIS BLUE SEAL OF EXCELLENCE 
FOR COMPETENT AUTO REPAIR 


The National Institute for Automotive Service Excellence (ASE) has 
been certifying the competency of automobile technicians for 16 
years. Take your car to a technician who has passed tough tests for 
added assurance your repairs will be done right. . . the first time. 


ALSO CHECK: ey 
¢ Reputation via friends, associates & local consumer groups ¢ Availability of 

modern equipment ¢ Labor rates, guarantees & written estimates * Training certifi- 

cates indicating exposure to new technology ¢ Parts availability & repair schedules 


For further information, call (703) 648-3838 or write ASE, 1920 Association Drive, Dept. T, Reston, VA 22091-1502. 
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ow an exciting new maga- 
zine offers a bounty of his- 
tory, spectacle and fun for 
Southern travelers. 

Travel South—lose yourself 
to the sand and surf of Southern 
beaches. To rustic resorts. Grand 

hotels. Intimate restaurants. 
World-class golf courses and 
tennis courts. 
Get insider where-to, 
when-to and how-to on 
tours...cruises,..weekend- 
ers...festivals and more! 
Even maps! Plus ingenious 
trip tips and a personalized 
Southern travel service— 
to eliminate snags before 
you ever get started! 


= The time is right! 
Subscribe now and save 17 % 
1 year (4 issues) only $9.97 


Southern Living» 


TRVELSOUTH 


P.O. Box 830611 Birmingham, AL 35283 


Call toll-free 
1-800-633-8628 
In Alabama call 
1-800-292-8667 
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ress. Her next client, for instance, i 
corporate trainer who was recently pas 
over for promotion because of “ineffect 
appearance.” She is 50 pounds oy 
weight, dresses frumpily and wears 
hair like Farrah Faweett in Charlie's . 
gels. The company has generously offe 
to pay for image therapy at $50 an hou 

At the moment Henderson is teach 
her how to walk. A few trips back ¢ 
forth across Henderson’s mirror-lir 
studio demonstrate that the client’s { 
ward-slouching stride is costing her s: 
confidence and that her left foot has a v 
of wandering off by itself. 

“O.K. Now, put your heels on the li 
one in front of the other,” Hender: 
says, indicating a tape mark on the fic 
“Tuck your seat in, lift up your ribs, r 
up on that thigh so much that it feels lik 
real pedestal. What's happening?” 

“I'm losing my balance.” 

“All right, now. Ready to make a st 
Roll it through, straighten, place dow 
The client wobbles through one lap a 
does a Mae West sashay through anoth 
But then, by Jove, she gets it. 

“Does that feel weird?” Henders 
asks, and answers herself in mock Coc 
ney: * ‘Oo cares ‘ow weird it feels! It loc 
infinitely neater. I want you to pract 
this even when you're in Winn-Dix 
please, pushing the cart along. O 
Ready for this? While you're walking 
want you to smile. Heaps better!” 

Henderson will send the client’s sup 
visor a status report and a schedule of go< 
a new hairstyle by next Saturday, three ni 
garments that work together by March 31 
diet and exercise regimen to shed fi 
pounds a month through October. (“Wt 
will you do if you haven't got to 5 Ibs. by t 
end of this month?” Henderson asks. “ 
just kill myself,” the client jokes. Then s 
becomes corporate: “I'll re-evaluate 
Whether all this will win the client her p1 
motion, Henderson cannot say 


Oo n a Saturday afternoon, Henders: 
joins another Atlanta image const 
tant, Susan Bixler, in a corporate prese 
tation. It is an afternoon of admonitior 
“Don't buy a shirt that’s whiter than yo 
teeth Do not purchase 100% linen f 
business because you will look like an u 
made bed by 10 a.m Accept baldne 

Don’t try to wrap your hair arour 
your head and spray it in place like 
helmet.” 

Clearly these are not the golden s 
crets of anyone’s success. They do n 
sharpen the nation’s competitive edg 
But let us not be unthankful for smz 
things. (“Think about the foods you ord 
and how attractive they are to be eaten 
Bixler suggests. And would that mo 
people did!) At least until the Japanese g 
hold of it, isn’t image consulting wh 
America the Beautiful is all about? 








The spirit of Marlboro 
in a low tar cigarette. 






Marlboro 


LIGHTS 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 










* AM/FM stereo sound system with 
Seek and Scan and digital clock 
* Base-coat/clear-coat paint 
* Body-side moldings 
* Console with armrest and 
covered storage compartment 
* Dual sport mirrors, left-hand remote 
* Extensive anti-corrosion protection 
* Fingertip-control instrument 
cluster pods 
* Five-speed manual transmission 
* Flush door-into-roof styling 
* Four-way driver's seat adjuster 
* Front ashtray lamp 
* Gage package with tachometer 
* Luggage compartment 
lamp 


*Qualified buyers must take retail delivery out of dealer stock between 
See your participating dealer for details. 
Chevrole 
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Standard Features Include: 


* All-season steel-belted radial tires 
* Power front disc/rear drum brakes 
* Power rack-and-pinion steering 
* Power ventilation system 
* Reclining front bucket seats 


* Side window defoggers 

* F41 Sport Suspension with rear 
stabilizer bar 

* Styled steel wheels 

* 2.0 Liter engine with Electronic 
Fuel Injection 
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o most of us in the US., secret po- 

lice and high-speed car chases are 
just the stuff of movies. But not to 
TIME’s Eastern Europe bureau chief 
Kenneth Banta. They're sometimes a 
real part of the job of covering a bloc of 
nations not always known for their hos- 
pitality to the press. During one trip to 
Prague toattend a dissident conference, 
Banta and his translator were met at 
their hotel by a pair of dark sedans 
filled with secret police eager to dis- 
suade the reporters from venturing out. 
Undaunted, Banta's translator gunned 
his small Czech-made Skoda down the 
city’s cobblestone streets, one of the 
cars roaring behind. He finally shook 
off the pursuers with a neat “FBI 
turn”"—a screeching U across three 
lanes of traffic on an overpass. 

Banta regularly reports on the rigors of life behind the Iron 
Curtain, and much of his appreciation for such tribulations 
comes from his personal experience. Trains with no heat. Tele- 
phones often on the blink. Sources too scared of eavesdroppers 
to talk except in person—and in private. Even getting into some 
countries can be a trial. After presenting his perfectly legal visa 
to the passport officer on entering Rumania, Banta was taken to 
the departure lounge for the next flight out. But the kindly offi- 
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Banta talks toa Hungarian shopping in Vienna 


“I hope we see you again— 
if you can come back.” 


7s « ora 2cer did give Banta enough Rumanian 
es aye = lei to call the U.S. embassy to protest 
sd & An Amherst College graduate, 
+ Banta was studying international rela- 
“tions on a Rhodes scholarship at Ox- 
ford when he began working for TIME 
in 1979 as a stringer. After postings in 
Chicago as a correspondent and in 
New York City as a writer, he took a 
leave of absence in 1984 to work as 
issues adviser for Gary Hart’s first 
unsuccessful presidential campaign. 
When he rejoined TIME a year later, 
Banta headed for Vienna, which is 
home base for his five-day-a-week for- 
ays into Eastern Europe 
Soon to trade his beat for London, 
Banta is sure to keep following the diz- 
zying developments in Eastern Eu- 
rope. “The pace of change has been ex- 
traordinary,” says Banta. “Three years ago, Hungarians would 
laugh bitterly at the notion of free elections. Today they're 
about to have them.” But such extraordinary change has not oc- 
curred everywhere. As the kindly Rumanian passport official 
put it, “I hope we see you again—if you can come back.” 
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Forbidden fruit: out of millions checked, three 


grapes were cut; two contained cyanide 


@COVER STORIES 


Do You Dare 


To Eat 


A Peach? 


Or an apple, or a grape? The fruit panic was a 
lesson about terrorism—and living with risk 


BY MARGARET CARLSON 


[ee ~—SsédYs«&Maderrrn life: seems everr 
ia more terrifying. A pas- 
<'*| senger jet explodes over 
|| Scotland. The wife of 
d =*) the captain of the USS 
Vincennes leaps out of her van an instant 
before a pipe bomb blows it up on a San 
Diego street. A Japanese Red Army ter- 
rorist, allegedly heading for a Navy re- 
cruiting station in Manhattan, is nabbed 
on the New Jersey Turnpike with shrap- 
nel bombs. Bookstores in Berkeley are fire 
bombed for selling Salman Rushdie’s The 
Satanic Verses 
Now it’s fruit. The terrorist who tele- 





phoned the U.S. embassy in Santiago on | to ask themselves, 








March 2 seemed to understand that, as 
Alfred Hitchcock showed in The Birds, 
the most deep-seated fears are engen- 
dered when the benign suddenly turns 
menacing. The saboteur had no explo- 








sives to rig, no bomb-sniffing dogs to | 


elude, no metal detector to foil—only 
some fruit and a little poison. And that 
was more than enough. Just two little 
grapes were found to have been injected 
with cyanide—not enough, it turns out, to 
give a toddler a stomachache—and the 


| Country was thrown intoa panic 


Those two punctured grapes, discov- 
ered on March 12 ina shipment unloaded 
from the cargo ship Almeria Star in Phila- 
delphia, forced millions of Americans 
however fleetingly, 











STEVE LEONARD—BLACK STAR 


whether to take a risk by eating. The 
fruit at the salad bar, the peach in J 
ny’s lunch box, the raspberries in th 
frigerator, could be poisonous turne: 
world upside down. Could the stuff 
tamin C and Cézanne still lifes be ha: 
ous? Was an apple a day more like 
bring the doctor than keep him a 
What was the world coming to? 
Traditional risk assessment we 
the magnitude of the danger agains 
probability it will occur. The chan 
dying from a cyanide-laced piece of 
was infinitesimally small compared ti 
possibility of being run over by the 
verbial bus on the way to the super 
ket. But rather than issue a warning t 
amine fruit carefully, the Food and | 
Administration impounded 2 mi 
crates of fruit at airports and dock 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles and Miam 
still life of waste—and advised consu 
not to eat any Chilean fruit, whict 
cludes most of the peaches, blueber 
blackberries, melons, green apples, c 
and plums on the market this time of} 
As Japan and Canada followed the 
lead, an additional $4 million wort 
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fruit en route from Chile was held up, and | from school cafeterias in New York City, 


$15 million more was stockpiled on the 
docks in Chile. So far, 20,000 Chilean food 
workers have been fired, and 200,000 
more jobs were in jeopardy 

Some, particularly the Chileans, 
whose estimated $600 million fruit and 
vegetable industry was crippled, felt the 
U.S. had vastly overreacted. FDA Com- 
missioner Frank Young explained his ac- 
tion with the statement that he would 
rather be “safe than sorry,” and many 
Americans no doubt agreed with him 

Ironically, it was the Government's 
failure to apply a safe-rather-than-sorry 
standard to another fruit that set off a 
similar fruit frenzy a week earlier. It start- 
ed with a report from the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council, a nonprofit en- 
vironmental group, that apples treated 
with the growth regulator Alar were soak- 
ing small children with dangerously high 
levels of daminozide, a possible carcino- 
gen. 60 Minutes aired the story, and ac- 
tress Meryl Streep, now a leading lady in 
the fight against pesticides, was quickly 
booked solid on talk shows and Capitol 
Hill. Soon apples were ordered removed 





then Los Angeles and Chicago. Said one 
school official: “It was overreaction and 
silliness carried to the point of stupidity.” 
Kenneth W. Kizer, director of the Cali- 
fornia department of health services, said 
the panic was creating a “toxic bogey- 
man.” Still, a number of school systems 
across the country followed suit. Signs 
were posted above produce bins coast to 
coast pointing out the Alar-free apples 
Makers of products like apple juice, a sta- 
ple of the preschool diet, sent out releases 
saying their brands were safe. Washing- 
ton State, which grows 50% of the na- 
tion’s apples, faces huge economic losses 
It was at the height of the apple panic 
that the Chilean fruit phobia began. The 
first phone call to the U.S. embassy in 
Santiago was followed by a more serious 
one on March 9. The caller said he had 
read in a Santiago paper that his threat 
was being treated as a hoax. Be warned, 
he said, it was no hoax. Fifty FDA inspec- 
tors were dispatched to the Almeria Star 
as it docked in Philadelphia. They set up 
tables along the pier and began examin- 
| ing 1,200 cases of grapes for softness, dis- 
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| Wrath of the grapes: emptying the bins at 
| Rogers Park Fruit Market in Chicago 


coloration and the telltale welds caused 
by punctures. By Sunday, 150 inspectors, 
more than 15% of the FDA’s field force 
were eyeballing grapes at the Tioga Ma- 
rine Terminal. Fifteen suspicious bunches 
| of grapes—2% of the nearly 400,000 
crates examined—were sent off to the lab 
Three of those grapes were punctured 
two had traces of cyanide 
That the cyanide was still present in 
the fruit after the two-week boat trip was 
disturbing. Acid in grapes quickly decom 
poses the poison, so the original amount in- 
jected could have been much greater A fler 
an early-Monday meeting, Young decided 
to pull all Chilean fruit off the market 


At that point a generalized fear of 


fruit swept the country. National Restau 
rant Association spokesman Jeffrey 
Prince said, “We learned to our relief that 
Granny Smith apples were not treated 
with Alar, only to learn to our horror that 
they were included in the Chilean ban It 
seems you can’t win for losing Health- 
conscious restaurants that had banished 


55 














artery-clogging red meat, butter, eggs and 
cheese from their menus now had to re- 
move the fruit plate 

Grocery-store managers had to cope 
first with customers who did not want red 
apples, then with customers who did not 
want red grapes and then with customers 
who did not want any fruit at all. The 
country’s largest chains, including Sloan’s, 
Publix and Jewel, stopped selling fruit 
from Chile. Grocers had to come up witha 
returns policy like their department-store 
counterparts. At most establishments it 
was money back. no questions asked 

Poison control centers were inundat- 
ed with calls. Jack W. Lipscomb, director 
of the poison control center at a major 
Chicago hospital, said that anybody who 
had eaten a grape in the past three days 
and had a headache thought the culprit 
was cyanide. “We advised them of the 
fast-acting nature of cyanide, which takes 
effect in one or two minutes,” he said 
“Basically, if they're still alive and kick- 
ing to get to the phone, they probably 
don’t have anything to worry about.” 

That did not stop the Oregon state po- 
lice from embarking on a_ high-speed 
chase to overtake a school bus transport- 
ing a child whose mother had inadver- 
tently packed grapes in her daughter's 
lunch box 

While the grape panic and apple scare 
merged in the public consciousness, they 
were actually quite different: the punc- 
tured-grapes incident was an example of 
Government action in the face of an in- 
tentional poisoning; Alar on apples was 
an instance of Government inaction fol- 
lowing a scientific dispute over risk vs 
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Acry in the dark? A well-protected lab technician in California and Mery! Streep on Capitol Hill worry over apples 


benefit in the case of a particular chemi- | 
cal agent 

But they are alike in one key respect: | 
the two incidents demonstrate how the 
public increasingly demands a risk-free 
society—whatever the cost, and whether | 
or not they can protect themselves. Im- 
mune from the ills that ail less affluent 
cultures, America has the luxury of fret- 
ting over the little things. It is the particu- 
lar indulgence of baby boomers who be- 
lieve that restraint of one’s appetites, daily 
workouts and a lot of oat bran can delay 
aging indefinitely. To health-and-fitness 
puritans, sagging flesh and excess weight 
represent an inexcusable lack of vigi- 
lance. Accustomed to success in translat- 
ing their private anxieties into public ac- 
tivity—protesting a war, toppling a 
President, taking over universities—they 
turned to perfecting their immediate envi- 
ronment in the 1970s, pressing the Gov- 
ernment for help and suing anyone who 
did not share their finicky obsessions 
Safety regulations multiplied, tort law 
boomed, liability-insurance rates soared 


he fruit frenzy also taps into the 

media’s fascination with harm 

with a personal angle. In Octo- 

ber 1987 baby Jessica McClure, 
trapped in a well, grabbed the attention of 
the global village, garnering the financial 
resources it took to save her. A heart- 
warming rescue. Baby Jessica was re- 
placed months later by the icebound 
whales, and the year was punctuated by 
children needing organ transplants. Fruit, 
on the second shelf of the refrigerator, 
makes good copy now 
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It is one thing for affluent Americans 
to settle temporarily for three food groups 
instead of four, but what about Chile? Not 
much thought was given to the thousands 
of out-of-work Chileans whose families 
will have nothing at all to eat because two 
among millions of grapes were tainted 
Fruit is Chile’s second largest export after 
copper, making up about 10% of total ex- 
port earnings, and the U.S. is Chile’s main 
market. Two Chilean officials came to 
Washington on Wednesday to beg Secre- 
tary of State James Baker to reconsider 
the ban. In Chile hundreds of workers 
demonstrated. Trucks loaded with free 
fruit wound through the streets. Autos 
sprouted signs bearing the message MY 
FAMILY EATS CHILEAN FRUIT. President 
Augusto Pinochet, in full military uni- 
form, popped a few seedless white grapes 
into his mouth for television cameras. 

Despite the fact that terrorism by its 
nature is irrational, efforts were made to 
explain why the grapes had been poi- 
soned. To some Chileans, culprits 
abounded: it was American fruit growers. 
acting to sabotage Chile’s inroads into the 
U.S. market. It was the U.S. Government. 
pressuring Pinochet to turn over the mili- 
tary men accused of ordering the 1976 
murder of ex-Ambassador to Washington 
Minister Orlando Letelier in Washington. 
It was the caller in Chile who identified 
himself as an Israeli ultra-nationalist pro- 
testing the U.S.-P.L.O. talks. For someone 
merely interested in having strawberries 
on his cornflakes, the three-continent 
skein of commerce and terrorism was 
growing absurd 

As for Alar on apples, it turns out that 
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Break the ban: at the American embassy in Santiago, Chileans ask for relief from the U.S. restrictions on their crops 


60 Minutes did not highlight the fact that 
only 5% of apple growers who account for 
the U.S. harvest spray with Alar. On 
Thursday three federal agencies responsi- 
ble for food safety declared that apples are 
not dangerous to eat and that Alar is not 
an “imminent hazard” to children. None- 
theless, that same day Meryl Streep testi- 
fied before a packed Senate Labor and 
Human Resources subcommittee hearing 
on Alar’s use, “Even now, we don’t know 
what's on our food ... I no longer want 
my children to be part of this experi- 
ment.” An ad campaign starring Streep 
began airing on March 7 

Some experts say the two incidents, 
taken together, show that the system 
works; after all, no one died. Others say it 
perpetuates the myth that life can be safe, 
although a look around at the filthy rivers, 
decrepit nuclear plants, air thick with pol- 
lution and tons of toxic wastes with no 
place to go shows that life is nothing of the 
sort. What the Alar alarm and the fruit fu- 
ror do show is that certain risks—those 
that are up close, personal and capable of 
capturing the public imagination—make 
regulatory decisions politically easy. But 
while all the fuss was being made over the 
slight possibility that some fresh fruit had 
been poisoned, hundreds of other perils 
less interesting, less photogenic, more 
complex and difficult to address—were 
overlooked. Regulation that swoops down 
on the scare of the week keeps attention 
diverted from the problems individuals 
can do less about, like acid rain or the 
country’s overflowing trash dumps 

Terrorism has not halted air travel, 
despite the all too real evidence that 
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threats will sometimes be carried out. Al- 
though general warnings about sabotage 
were not passed on to the passengers on 
Pan Am Flight 103 last December, many | 
airlines have a policy of informing pas- 
sengers of bomb threats and giving them 
the choice of canceling the flight 

Privately, State Department authori- 
ties acknowledged that the FDA may have 
overreacted—all Chilean fruit on hand was 
ordered destroyed—but insisted it would 
have been irresponsible to have acted oth- 
erwise,. Government inspectors claim there 
is no quick way to test for liquid-cyanide 
poisoning in fruit. But by week’s end the 
FDA was taking an approach similar to the 
airlines’, allowing new imports of grapes 
and other small fruits but warning consum- 
ers to look carefully for holes, mushiness, 
discoloration or a burnt-almond smell 
Safe rather than sorry had given way to 
FDA Commissioner Young's statement, “It 
is impossible to assure 100% safety.” 

Last week was a reminder that life 
cannot be lived under laboratory condi- 
tions. Even the most fortunate Americans 
are learning that in addition to all the ills 
the flesh is heir to, terrorism can strike 
very close to home. But in less affluent, 
less cushioned societies, people are beset 
by risks all the time, much worse than 
anything that most Americans must con- 
tend with, and life does not grind toa halt 
Unless Americans follow suit, they risk 
becoming a society that imitates T.S 
Eliot’s aging, fearful hero J. Alfred Pru- 
frock: they would not dare to eat a 
peach Reported by Gisela Bolte and 
Dick Thompson/Washington and Andrea Sachs/ 
New York 
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BY ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


Remember the good old 
days when Americans 
did not know too much 
about what they were 
be eating and drinking? 
People would nod approvingly as they 
pushed their carts through supermarkets. 
| The fruits and vegetables were piled high 
in glistening mounds, the pristine boxes 
and shiny cans crammed on shelves, the 
chickens sitting plumply in refrigerated 
cases, and the fish shimmering on crystal- 
line beds of ice. The entire scene seemed 
drenched in wholesomeness. 

Those days are long gone. Last week’s 
panics over poisoned grapes and tainted 
apples were merely the latest in a relent- 
less series of food scares, Anyone who 
reads newspapers or watches TV knows 
that invisible dangers lurk in every aisle of 
the grocery store. Shoppers have been told 
that the produce is peppered with pesti- 
cides, the boxes and cans packed with 
treacherous additives, the meat stuffed 
with powerful drugs, the chickens spat- 
tered with bacteria, and the fish steeped 
in chemical wastes. Even the cool, clear 
water that comes out of every kitchen tap 
is suspected of being a witch's brew laced 
with lead, microorganisms and industrial 
pollutants. To many people, eating and 
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| Dousing a sugar-beet field with insecticide: though the practice saves crops and lowers food prices, it may carry a risk 


Dining with Invisible Danger 








feats. No wonder sales of “organic” foods 
and bottled waters have surged to new 
heights 

Is the growing paranoia justified? 
How safe are the U.S. food and water sup- 
plies? The reassuring answer: very safe. In 
fact, the country’s food and water systems 
are the safest in its history and among the 
safest in the world today. Despite all the 
alarms, the dangers to human health ap- 
pear to be quite small. 

Many Americans harbor a grossly 
distorted and exaggerated view of most of 
the risks surrounding food, Fergus 
Clydesdale, head of the department of 
food science and nutrition at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts-Amherst, says 
bluntly that if the dangers from bacterial- 
ly contaminated chicken were as great as 
some people believe, “the streets would be 
littered with people lying in the gutters.” 

Though the public increasingly de- 
mands no-risk food, there is no such 
thing. Bruce Ames, chairman of the bio- 
chemistry department at the University 
of California, Berkeley, points out that up 
to 10% of a plant’s weight is made up of 
natural pesticides. Says he: “Since plants 
do not have jaws or teeth to protect them- 
selves, they employ chemical warfare.” 
And many naturally produced chemicals, 
though occurring in tiny amounts, prove 
to be potent carcinogens in laboratory 


drinking have become death-defying | tests. Mushrooms and broccoli might be 





Meals are rarely deadly, but consumers have reason to complain 


banned if they were judged by the sam 
standards that apply to food additive: 
Declares Christina Stark, a nutritionist a 
Cornell University: “We've got far wors 
natural chemicals in the food supply tha 
anything man-made.” 

Yet the issues are not that simpk 
While Americans have no reason to b 
terrified to sit down at the dinner tabk 
they have every reason to demand signif 
cant improvements in food and wate 
safety. They unwittingly and unwilling] 
ingest too much of too many dangero 
chemicals. If food already contains natt 
ral carcinogens, it does not make muc 
sense to add dozens of new man-mad 
ones. Though most people will withstan 
the small amounts of contaminants gene! 
ally found in food and water, at least a fe’ 
individuals will probably get cancer on 
day because of what they eat and drink. 

To make good food and water suy 
plies even better, the Government neec 
to tighten its regulatory standards, stiffe 
its inspection program and strengthen i 
enforcement policies. The food industr 
should modify some long-accepted prac 
tices or turn to less hazardous alterni 
tives. Perhaps most important, consume! 
will have to do a better job of learnin 
how to handle and cook food properl 
The problems that need to be addresse 
exist all along the food-supply chain, fro1 
fields to processing plants to kitchens 
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| Down on the Farm 


C ontamination of food can begin in the 
| production process. For fruits and 
vegetables, the major concern is pesti- 
cides. Ata time when nutritionists are urg- 
ing the public to down more fresh produce, 
consumer groups are claiming that pesti- 
cide use could result in tens of thousands of 
cancer cases over the next 50 years. Ac- 
cording to the Environmental Protection 
Agency, use of pesticides—fungicides, 
herbicides, insecticides and plant-growth 
regulators—has more than doubled in the 
past 20 years, to about 820 million Ibs. an- 
nually. Farmers say the chemicals are nec- 
essary to save crops and keep food prices 
low; even with extensive spraying, pests 
destroy around a third of U.S. crops each 
year 

The Government insists that pesti- 
cides pose little hazard to health. The EPA 
sets limits for the amounts of residue left 
in foods that are well below what it con- 
siders to be danger levels. And regular 
checks by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration of both domestic and imported 
crops uncover few violations. In 1987, for 
example, the FDA tested 14,492 food sam- 
ples, about one-third of them fruits and 
vegetables, and found that less than 1% of 
the items had residues that exceeded the 
legally allowable EPA level. No pesticides 
atall were detected on 57%. 

But troubling facts remain. As much 
as 50% of fruits and vegetables come from 
abroad where the restrictions on pesticide 
use are generally not as stringent as in the 
U.S. Imported produce often carries not 
only higher levels of chemicals than do- 
mestic supplies but also residues of DDT 
and other pesticides banned in the U.S. 

The EPA permits American farmers 
to use some 320 pesticides on 
food. However, the scientific 
information on many of them 
is thin. In 1970 pesticide regu- 
lation was removed from the 
U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and turned over to the 





fledgling EPA. Most of the 
chemicals then in use were 
grandfathered into approval 


without extensive tests to doc- 
ument their safety: 66 of the 
320 pesticides have since been 
classified as carcinogens by 
the Government 

Critics complain that the 
EPA has no way to measure the 
combined impact of ingesting 
many different pesticides. “I 
may have Alar on my apples, 
lead arsenate on my grapefruit, 
Captan on my vegetables,” says 
Jay Feldman, national coordi- 
nator of the National Coalition 
Against the Misuse of Pesti- 
cides. “Alone, each of them 
may constitute a negligible 








SUSPECT SPRAYS 


More than 300 pesticides are approved for 
use on crops in the U.S. Below are a few of 
the most frequently detected pesticides in 
recent government studies that analyze 
chemical residues found on fruits and 
vegetables. 





Taking broccoli samples for testing: many plants produce natural carcinogens 


risk. But when you add them up, the total 
toxic burden is too high.” 

Obviously, the Government will have 
to strengthen its regulatory standards and 
put more resources into testing if it hopes 
to bolster confidence in the wholesome- 
ness of fruits and vegetables. The EPA will 
also have to review whether most pesti- 
cides serve an indispensable purpose. Be- 
tween 60% and 80% of pesticides are used 
on produce primarily to enhance eye ap- 
peal by keeping fruits unblemished long- 
er. Alar, for example, is sprayed on apples 
mainly to allow them to ripen slowly. 
Some consumers have begun to reject the 
perfect look. “I do not want food that has 
been overly sprayed, waxed or tampered 
with,” declares Norma Quintana of Napa 
Valley, Calif. “If things look too mani- 
cured, I get a little wary.” 

Although many people would like to 
see the total elimination of pesticide use, 
that is not a feasible goal. Organic farm- 


Grapes, peaches, 
strawberries, apples 


Corn, bananas, 
peaches, grapes, 
oranges we 













ing, while on the increase, will probably 
never be able to satisfy the nation’s pro- 
duce needs; it now supplies perhaps 1% of 
the fruits and vegetables consumed in the 
US., and the prices are high for many bud- 
gets. It is more realistic to encourage alter- 
native means of growing crops that rely 
less heavily on pesticide use, Integrated 
pest management, for example, releases 
insect predators into fields to help destroy 
pests and replaces regular chemical use 
with more judicious spraying. 

One benefit of reduced pesticide use 
would be less chemical contamination of 
fish. The waters where fish breed are be- 
ing polluted by pesticide runoff from the 
land along with sewage and industrial 
wastes that are dumped into streams and 
rivers. Oyster and clam beds that lie close 
offshore have been especially vulnerable. 

Long-established practices in the live- 
stock industry are also worrisome. For 
decades, cattle ranchers have been pro- 
moting weight gain in steers 
and heifers by giving them 
drugs. More than half the 35 
million U.S. cattle sold at mar- 
ket each year had pellets em- 
bedded behind their ears that 
during key growth stages slow- 
ly released hormones, includ- 
ing testosterone or progester- 


off the time needed for an ani- 
mal to reach 1,000 Ibs. and at 
the same time promote devel- 
opment of leaner meat 
Ranchers say this translates 
into savings for them (the $1 
implant shaves roughly $20 off 
the feeding bill) and lower 
prices and less fatty meat for 
consumers 

Antibiotics like penicillin 
and tetracycline are mixed 
into animal feed for similar 
reasons. The low doses en- 
hance growth and ward off ail- 
ments such as influenza and 
intestinal diseases, which are 
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one. The drugs can cut 21 days | 
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caused by the overcrowding and confine- 
ment common to factory farming. About 
half of all antibiotics sold in the US. to- 
day are fed to farm animals 

Although no solid scientific evidence 
indicates that hormones in beef are haz- 
ardous, many Americans are concerned. 
The European Community prohibited 
such drug use in cattle four years ago, and 
last January the E.C. banned imports of 


Nation 
meat treated with hormones. But adding 
antibiotics to feed may pose an even 
greater threat. For years the drugs have 
been losing their punch against bacterial | 
infections in humans. One explanation: 
the bacteria that normally flourish in the 
guts of farm animals are developing im- 
munity to the antibiotics. And these new 
strains of superbugs are being passed on to 
people in the meat they eat. Charges 


Bradley Miller, director of the Humane 
Farming Association: “The livestock in- 
dustry is squandering our medical mir- 
acles.” Though ranchers challenge such 
claims, the growing public outcry is per- 
suading many of them to stop placing 
antibiotics in feed. Since drug use is not 
inherently necessary to the livestock in- 
dustry, the Government should consider 
gradually phasing out the practice a 








Lone inspector at a New York City fish market 


On the Road 
To Market 


oO nce food leaves the farm for process- 
ing and distribution, it is handled by 
a myriad of machines and workers before 
it reaches consumers. And the opportuni- 





ties for contamination are also myriad: in- | 


adequate refrigeration, careless packing, 
unsanitary conditions in plants. 
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While the main responsibility for | 


minimizing contamination rests with the 


food industry, the Government has long | 


played a crucial watchdog role. Check- 
ing U.S. produce, meat, poultry and fish 
is an operation of mind-boggling—crit- 
ics say irrational—complexity. Respon- 
sibility is parceled out among several 
agencies, and jurisdictions can overlap. 
The FDA checks fruits and vegetables as 
well as fish, the latter a task it shares 





with the Commerce Department. The 
Department of Agriculture handles 
meat and poultry at slaughterhouses and 
processing plants 

The dimensions of the inspection ef- 
fort are daunting, and have been made 
even more so by the budget slashes of the 
Reagan era. The FDA, for example, can 
assign only 910 staff members—in con- 
| trast to 1,105 in 1977—to monitor food, 





| including imports. Some foreign growers 
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easily circumvent the process; produce 
from Mexico is often trundled across the 
border at Nogales, Ariz., on the inspec- 
tor’s day off. And the USDA last year field- 
ed only 7,000 inspectors—down from 
10,000 eight years ago—to examine the 
carcasses of nearly 120 million cows, pigs 
and horses and 5.6 billion chickens 
Though the US. inspection system is 
among the most comprehensive in the 
world, it depends on methods—sight, 
smell and touch—that are suited to the 
hazards of the turn of the century. “At the 
time of Upton Sinclair's The Jungle, the 
problems were visible—lesions and rat | 
hairs and dirt,” explains Diane Heiman 
of Public Voice for Food and Health Poli- 
cy, a Washington consumer group. “But 
today we've moved beyond that to invisi- 
ble hazards, like pesticide residue and 
bacteria and microbiological toxins.” 
Laboratory tests to detect the hidden 















and 
poultry 





reduced. 





Meat The Department of Agriculture maintains an 
extensive inspection program, visiting all 6,578 
slaughterhouses and processing plants daily. But 
under a new law designed to help the USDA focus its 
resources on problem areas, required visits will be 
scaled back for plants with good records—to once a 
week or even less often. Consumer advocates argue 
that the number of inspections should not be 













vegetables 





more people. 







State and local authorities have primary _ 
sponsibility for monitoring the production and 
ndling of milk, and the FDA audits the process. 
lasteurization minimizes the risk of contamination. 
Each dairy farm is inspected at least once every six 
months, and each plant every three months. ‘ 






Everything from Chilean ih Sed to Idaho potatoes falls under the 
jurisdiction of the Food and Dru; 

checks seafood, eggs, milk, drugs and cosmetics. The agency 
has only 375 food inspectors and 312 lab scientists to cover 
every farm, grove, dock, airport, warehouse and processing 
plant. Not surprisingly, the FDA staff complains that it needs 


There is no mandatory federal inspection program for fish and 
shellfish. The FDA examines less than 1 % of domestic seafood 
and no more than 3% of imported seafood, leaving the bulk of 
retail inspection to local agencies. 


hazards are performed on only a tiny per- 





centage of all animals. The problem is 


most evident in poultry. Studies have indi- 
cated that up to one-third of chickens sold 
to consumers are tainted with salmonella 
bacteria that can cause food poisoning if 
the birds are not properly cooked. Yet 
only 0.5% of chickens are rejected by in- 
spectors. Some of the contamination ap- 
parently occurs right under the eye of in- 
spectors, who observe each chicken on the 
production line for ohe to three seconds. 
High-speed eviscerating machines that 
rip out intestines sometimes spew feces 
and stomach contents on the birds. Splat- 
tered carcasses are hosed down and put in 
tanks of chilled water but still may be- 
come infected. 

Government inspectors recently 
failed to pick up a major case of pesticide 
contamination in chickens in Arkansas 
Heptachlor, a cancer-causing chemical, 


g Administration, which also 
















For people who 
like to smoke... 


HENSON« ach aly 


os - BENSON & HEDGES 


DELUXE ULTRA LIGHTS 
Regular and Menthol 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 















Every day, within a few 
miles of home, someone 
loses control and buys the 
wrong Car. 

Such accidents could 
be avoided by pulling into a 
Saab dealership. 

There you'll find there’s 
nothing accidental about 
a Saab. 

You can buy any Saab 
for its performance and still 


ed from $16,995 to $32,095. N 





have a practical car. Three 
absolutely stock Saab Turbos 
averaged 132 mph for 62,000 
miles in 21 days straight 


driving, without a breakdown. 


Yet for all its performance 
Saab has tremendous room, 
not just for passengers but 
for cargo, too. 

You can buy a Saab for the 
fun of driving and still have a 
safe car. What Saab owners 





turer's Suggested retail prices not including taxes, license, freight, di 


love most about their Saabs 
is their performance. Yet a 
recent insurance industry 
report ranks Saab among the 
best cars in America when 
it comes to claims for personal 
injury. 

Don't buy the wrong car. 

Instead, visit your Saab 
dealer soon. A test drive is 
free. And there's no risk 
involved. 


The most intelligent cars ever built. 


lealer charges or option: 
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THE COMFORT YOU WANT. 
THE SAVINGS YOU NEED. 








among all economy and mid-priced 


hether youre traveling on busi- Like our free conti- 
ness or for leisure, Hampton nental breakfast: a selec hotel chains. It's little wonder 





Inn hotels are sure to be just tion of traditional and <= that 9 out of 10 people say theyd 
your style. low-sugar baked goods, , ~ = go out of their way to come back 
America’s newest hotel chain fea- fruit or cereal and breakfast m toaHampton Inn. 
tures clean, contemporary rooms with beverages. All served Hampton So if a comfortable, new room at a 
a choice of smoking or non-smoking Inn-style in a comfortable hospitality sensible price makes sense to you, make 
accommodations. And just the kind of area. Plus free local calls, in-room the smart call: 1-800-HAMPTON. 
extras sure to be of value to you. movie channel and kids stay free. secainish cos canned hadlead a uameeli ie viteenan 


chosen room type 


We even have a special LifeStyle 
50° program for travelers 50 
years old and over where up to 
four adults can stay in one room 
#= and pay the one-person rate* 

And you can enjoy all this 
Hampton Inn comfort and style at 
rates usually 20% -40% less than at 
“traditional hotels. - : 
Our guests have given us the Smart style. Smart price. 

j., highest guest satisfaction ratings Smart choice: 


NEARLY 200 LOCATIONS NATIONWIDE 

















© one botel 
@ two or more botels 


For reservations or free directory, call: 1-800-HAMPTON or your travel agent. 
ag Call: 1-800-451-HTDD 


© 1989, Hampton Inns, Inc 








| officials and food experts the main prob- 








Nation 





was banned for use in food more than a The weakest link in the country's 
decade ago. but the EPA permits it to be | monitoring system is seafood inspection. 
sprayed on some grains. Earlier this year | Consumption of fish has shot up 20% 
sorghum treated with the substance was | since 1980, to about 3 billion Ibs. annually, 
sold as feed grain and given to the chick- | mainly because it has been touted as ben- 
ens. The problem was detected in routine | eficial to health. Yet it is the only food 
lab tests performed by the Campbell Soup | without a comprehensive, mandatory fed- 
Co., which had purchased the poultry. As | eral inspection program. The alarming 
a result, 400,000 chickens have been de- | fact is that about three-quarters of seafood 
stroyed in the past month. arrives on diners’ plates without a look- 
The heptachlor case highlights anoth- | see by anyone. 
er flaw in the system. USDA and FDA in- Though there is no reason for fish to 
vestigators have been unable to trace the | be inspected any less strenuously than 
source of the tainted seed because it | meat or poultry, the FDA manages to ex- 
changed hands—from farmer to grain-el- | amine just 1% of domestic seafood and 
evator operator to feed broker to poultry | 3% of imports (two-thirds of the fish 
producer—so many times. Closer moni- | Americans eat comes from abroad). In- 
toring is necessary at every step along the | spectors get to about a third of the nation’s 
food-supply chain. Federal agencies also | 4,000 seafood-processing plants a year 
need more flexible enforcement powers. | and to some facilities once in three years. 
The USDA, for example, cannot levy fines The most active inspection program is 
on processing plants. It can close a plant | run by the Commerce Department’s Na- 
down, but that is a drastic action that is | tional Marine Fisheries Service, but it is 
not readily employed. purely voluntary and paid for by the plant 





| make it hard to be careful. Many Ameri- 
cans rely on restaurant or supermarket 
| salad bars—places where the food is left 
to sit for many hours and handled by 
many people, often in slovenly fashion. 
Notes dietitian Bettye Nowlin of the 
American Dietetic Association: “I've seen 
people at take-out stores who don’t seem 
| to have a problem sneezing on food and 
then offering it to you.” 

Researchers at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis have watched customers 
in more than 40 salad bars and found that 
the typical awkward design of the stations 
encourages patrons to use their hands to 
pick up food. Says Robert Sommer, direc- 
tor of the University’s Center for Con- 
sumer Research: “Short-waisted custom- 
ers had to reach to get food. Children had 
a hard time getting things. And serving 
utensils did not suit the item they 
were placed with.” 


From Kitchen 
To Table 


he public may consider pesticides the | 
No. | safety issue, but toGovernment | 


lem is the way food is handled at the end 
of the supply chain, in restaurants and at 
home. Each year more than 7 million 
cases of illness develop as a result of con- 
taminated food. Most of these ailments 
are minor, but others, such as meningitis 
and toxoplasmosis, are serious enough to 
cause 9,000 deaths. The economic costs in 
medical bills and lost wages and produc- 
tivity add up to $10 billion. That is an 
enormous waste since most of the illnesses 
could be avoided with proper food-han- | 
dling techniques. , 

Modern-day eating habits 

























Major food-borne 
Frequent source 


Salmonellosis Rawpoultry, Fever,diarrhea,stomach 29,410 
milk, meator cramps 





eges 
F Jaundice, 
Hepatitis A ecally bean aha arte ae 29,500 25,280 


food or water 

Shigellosis Fecally Fever, diarrhea, and 
contaminated stomach cramps; highly 

foodorwater contagious 


Botulism Improperly 
canned foods 


19,511 


Double vision, weakening 65 
muscles, difficulty in 


eens and breathing; 








operators and major fish outlets like fast- 
food restaurants. About 7% of seafood 
plants participate, and they tend to be the 
cleanest ones that need inspection least. 

Another major concern for consumers 
is the additives introduced into foods dur- 
ing processing. The Government main- 
tains that these chemicals pose little dan- 
ger to the majority of the population, a 
position that consumer activists do not 
dispute. But small numbers of people ap- 
pear to be acutely sensitive to some com- 
pounds, Sulfites, used in wine and on gold- 
en raisins, can provoke a fatal asthma- 
like attack. 

Many chemicals confer clear benefits. 
Preservatives, for example, can prevent 
the growth of bacteria and extend the 
shelf life of foods. But the advantages of 
compounds that serve simply as flavor- 
ings and colorings are more doubtful. 
Spurred by consumer demand for “all- 
natural” products, the food industry is 
moving to curb such nonessential uses. @ 











Letting meat and mayo sit around is a no-no 


When people decide to cook for them- 
selves at home, they often do not know ex- 
actly what to do. Instead of thawing food 
in the refrigerator, they leave it out on the 
kitchen counter where the exterior will 
warm up faster than the interior, thus pro- 
moting bacterial growth. Novice cooks 
also make the mistake of slicing raw meat 
and chopping vegetables on the same cut- 
ting board, encouraging the transfer of 
contaminants from one food to another. 
Dr. Robert Tauxe, of the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta, points out anoth- 
er no-no: “Sometimes people will take 
chicken out to the barbecue in a big bowl. 
Then they will put the cooked chicken 
back in the same bowl.” Thus bacteria 
from uncooked chicken wind up in the 
finished product. 

Food experts warn against a faddish 
trend to undercooking items, particularly 
hamburgers, fish and chicken. Poultry 
should not be pink near the bone. Many 
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There’s a company that produces 
happy endings. 
And it’s not in Hollywood. 


In the movies, hanpy endings look easy. 
But in the real world, happy endings 
don’t just happen. They take solid planning. 
Hard work. And a little imagination. 
That’s why so many people turn to the 
companies of The Prudential to help make 
their biggest dreams come true. 


Peace of mind 

Consider Prudential Insurance. For over 

E ‘Ss 110 years, Prudential 
j Insurance has been 
helping families just 
like yours. Today, 
millions of Americans 
depend on The Rock® for the peace of mind 
that comes from solid protection. 


Financial security 
Prudential-Bache Securities is known for 
its rock solid resources 
and market wise invest- 
ment advice. Advice 
that’s helping investors 
all over America reach 





Prudential-Bache 


© 1989 The Prudential Insurance Company of America 





their financial goals. And, feel a little more 
secure and confident along the way. 


The home of your dreams 
Now you can also turn to The Rock when 
= you're buying or selling 
Ts: a home. Because some 
Prudential of the best names in resi- 
dential real estate have 
.—— joined The Prudential. 
Backed by the strength of The Rock, 
The Prudential Real Estate Affiliates can 
helpmake the home of your dreams become 
a reality. 

So if your plans call for insurance pro- 
tection, investment advice, or even buying or 
selling a home, look to the companies of 
The Prudential to help you with your most 
important financial needs. 

Because, no matter how your script 
reads now, with the strength of The Rock it 
could have a much happier ending. 





Build your future on The Rock." 


ThePrudential (3 














| radon from water may cause 








cooks are impatient, particularly when it 
comes to the microwave. Warns Douglas 
Archer, head of the microbiology division 
of the FDA’s Office of Nutrition and Food 
Sciences: “If you're told to cook some- 
thing and let it sit for two minutes, there's 
a good reason. You're letting the heat 
from inside the food come out in the form 
of steam and finish the cooking.” Once 
food is prepared, it should be eaten within 


Into the Pipeline 


eople are just as anxious about water 

as they are about food. That is under- 
standable, since roughly 1,000 contami- 
nants have been detected in public sup- 
plies and virtually every major water 
source is vulnerable to pollution. About 
half the U.S. population relies on surface 
water—from rivers, lakes and reservoirs 
that may harbor industrial wastes and 
pesticides washed off fields by rain. The 
other half uses groundwater—from un- 
derground wells and springs that may be 
tainted by chemicals slowly seeping in 
from toxic-waste dumps. In some areas 
where groundwater supplies are being 
gradually depleted, the chemical pollut- 
ants are becoming more concentrated. 

The EPA sets standards for water safe- 
ty, but has been slow to formulate limits. 
So far, maximum levels have been decid- 
ed for some 30 contaminants, less than 
half the number ordered by Congress. 
Moreover, critics complain that there is 
no monitoring of water in the home. 

Most pollutants are probably not 
present in large enough concentrations to 
pose significant health hazards. But 
there are a few worrisome exceptions. 
Radon, a radioactive gas that 
gets into the air from soil and 
rocks, is also present in some 
water supplies. Rick Coth- 
ern, a member of the EPA’s 
Science Advisory Board, 
points out that when the con- 
taminated water pours out of 
a tap or shower head, the ra- 
| don can pass into the air in- 
side a home. He believes that 





a few hundred cases of can- 
cer each year. Those cases 
might be prevented if mu- 
nicipalities or homeowners 
installed equipment designed 
to aerate water—and thus re- 





move radon—before it enters 
houses. 

By far the most wide- 
spread chemical danger in 
water is lead, which can 
cause high blood pressure, 
arm and leg pains, nausea 
and vomiting. Lead is espe- 
cially hazardous to children, 





since it impairs the develop- 
38 





| an hour or refrigerated. Among the most 
dangerous foods to leave out are those 
containing eggs, such as mayonnaise and 
custard. Cooked poultry filled with stuff- 
ing is also likely to grow bacteria quickly. 
To help anxious cooks, the USDA and 
other Government agencies have toll-free 
hot lines for consumer questions. Some re- 
quests are a bit exotic. “Did we really 
have to throw out the whole roast just be- 





fodil bulb for an onion and sliced it over 
the meat?” asked a worried caller. Yes, 
replied the hot line, the bulbs are toxic to 
humans. Other questions indicate a lot of 
basic ground needs covering. Two sam- 
ples: “Can spaghetti sauce left open on the 
counter for three days hurt me?” and “Is it 
O.K. to eat groceries that my husband left 
in the car for a week?” = 














A California aqueduct: visting vey ieedie ventas attten lo Valodrabie ta poliadlies 


ment of brain cells. The EPA estimates 
that at least 42 million Americans are ex- 
posed to unacceptably high levels of lead, 
and the US. Public Health Service says 
that perhaps 9 million children are at 
least slightly affected by it. 

The contamination comes from old 
lead piping and solder that have 
been used in plumbing for generations. 
These materials are gradually being re- 
placed in homes and water systems. Says 
Eugene Rosov, who runs a water-testing 
company in Manchester, N.H.: “The *60s 





was the decade we attacked lead in paint. 


Industrial pollution. Used 
for chemical degreasing, 
machine maintenance and 
as intermediaries in the 
manufacture of other 
chemicals 


Produced by chemical » 
reactions in waterthathas 
been disinfected with ¢ 
chlorine 


Old piping and solderin — 
public water distribution 
systems, homes and other 
buildings 


Wastes from many 
outmoded mee 
operations 


Leaking septic tanks, 


overflowing sewer lines 





In the ‘70s we went after lead in the air 
from gasoline emissions. Now we are do- 
ing something about lead in drinking 
water.” 

What individuals can and should do is 
have their water tested for lead by a certi- 
fied lab. If the level is too high, they can 
investigate ways to deal with the problem 
or switch to bottled water for drinking 
and cooking. Even then, caution is called 
for: some bottled waters contain many of 
the same contaminants that tap water 
does. The only way to know what is in the 
bottled water is to have it tested too. 

But no matter how many 
times people test their water 
or how carefully they read 
the labels of food packages or 
how closely they scan the 
newspapers for reports of 
pesticide scares, they can 
never be 100% sure that what 
they eat and drink is 100% 
safe. Such a guarantee has 
never existed and never will. 
Nonetheless, the odds of sur- 
viving the daily chemical 
feast seem pretty good. If 


ting sick. U.S. food and water 
supplies have undeniable 
problems that need increased 
attention from the Govern- 
ment and consumers. Even 
so, the current climate of 
panic and paranoia is an 
overreaction. —Reportedby 
Cristina Garcia/Los Angeles, 





__ Michae! Riley /Washington 


cause my daughter-in-law mistook a daf- 
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food and water were as dan- | 
gerous as some people think, 
a lot more of us would be get- 











Janice M. Horowitz/New York and | 









A Maryland salesman wields an AR-15, which Colt Industries will no longer distribute 


‘Gunning for Assault Rifles 


An import ban will slow the boom in semiautomatic weapons 


T echnology has a way of mocking his- 
tory. When the framers of the Consti- 
tution provided Americans with the right 


to bear arms, they could hardly have 
imagined the development of high-pow- 


ered semiautomatic weapons capable of 


firing more than 30 rounds in a clip. The 
slaughter last January of five Stockton, 
Calif., schoolchildren by a psychopath 
wielding an imitation AK-47 assault rifle 


awakened the public to the danger of 


these paramilitary weapons. Police have 
complained of being outgunned by drug 
dealers with Uzis and AR-1I5s. Urban 
emergency rooms have started resem- 
bling MASH units, with doctors treating 
the sort of huge gunshot wounds once seen 
only in combat. The Second Amendment 
notwithstanding, more and more Ameri 
cans have decided that something must be 
done to stem the nation’s internal arms 
race 

Last week action came on three 
fronts. The Bush Administration unex- 
pectedly imposed a ban on the importa- 
tion of five different types of semi- 
automatic rifles, pending a review to de- 
termine whether the guns have a real 
sporting purpose or are used primarily to 
kill people. The next day Colt Industries 
suspended commercial sales of the AR-15 
semiautomatic rifle, the civilian copy of 
the military’s M-16. In California the 80 
member state assembly voted by a narrow 
margin (41 to 38) to outlaw the manufac- 


ture and sale of semiautomatic weapons, a 
move that could inspire two dozen other 
State legislatures considering similar 
bans. It was a stunning triple play that ex- 
hilarated gun-control activists and left the 
mighty gun lobby fuming 
Just a month ago 
George Bush, a life mem- 
ber of the National Rifle 
Association, told reporters 
he was “not about to” im- 
pose a ban on semiauto- 
matic weapons. But even as 
he made that claim, the 
President was searching for 
ways to cope with the surge 
in semiautomatic sales 


Advisers from Barbara Bennett with Bush: slowing 
Bush to Los Angeles Police _ rapid-fire murder 


Chief Daryl! Gates pleaded 
with the President to outlaw the guns. For 
several weeks Bush had discussed the 
semiautomatic-weapons dilemma with his 
friend Senator James McClure, an Idaho 
Republican and staunch gun-rights de- 
fender. The President was torn between 
wanting to protect the rights of sportsmen 
and the lives of police officers 

The ban on imports offered a solution 
Stephen Higgins, director of the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, had been 
alarmed by the increase in foreign im- 
ports of semiautomatics: from only 4,000 
in 1986, requests jumped to 40,000 in 
1987. to 44,000 in 1988. In just the first 
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3| three months of this year, there were 


113,732 requests from foreign importers 
to bring the weapons into the U.S. Two 
weeks ago, Higgins supplied William 
Bennett, the Administration's designated 
director of national drug policy, with the 
startling statistics 

On Tuesday, one day after he was 
sworn in as “drug czar,” Bennett talked the 
import ban over with Treasury Secretary 
Nicholas Brady, whose department over- 
sees the BATF. Bennett got word to White 
House chief of staff John Sununu about the 
plan. When the White House did not ob- 
ject, Bennett and Higgins went ahead and 
announced the import ban last Tuesday 

The restriction on gun importers will 
merely dent the semiautomatic market 
roughly two-thirds of the estimated 
500,000 privately owned assault-style 
weapons in the U.S. are made by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Bennett called Colt’s 
decision to stop making AR-15s “an act of 
civic responsibility.” But Colt could afford 
to be responsible: the company is now a 
multi-industrial conglomerate, with guns 
accounting for only some 5% of its $1.6 
billion in annual sales. It is unlikely that 
other gun manufacturers will rush to fol 
low suit 

Gun shops around the country last 
week were inundated by shoppers eager 
to grab weapons that may soon be collec 
tors’ items. At Sacramento's Wild Sports 
Enterprises, one of Northern California’s 
largest gun dealers, the price of an AK-47 
has increased from $300 to as much as 
$1,000 a copy. “These guns are coming in 
and going out 30 a day,” exults Wild 
Sports owner Sterling 
Fligge. “I used to sell one a 
week. They're buying them 
: all, everything and any 
thing they can get their 
hands on.” 

The N.R.A. was un- 
characteristically quiet 


about last week’s events 
Legislative director Wayne 
LaPierre expressed hope 
that the import ban would 
“put a stop to the media hys- 
teria” surrounding semiau 
tomatic weapons. Gun-con- 
trol advocates hope that the horror wrought 
by semiautomatic weapons will unite the 
general public into a force strong enough to 
overcome even the gun lobby. A CBS News 
poll last week found that 73% of Americans 
favored a nationwide ban on semiautomatic 
weapons. “The N.R.A. can be defeated.’ 
said Luis Tolley, director of the California 
Office of Handgun Control Inc. “T hey are 
supposed to be this big tiger, but where are 
their teeth, where are their claws?” He may 
discover that tigers are most ferocious when 
they are wounded —By Jacob V. Lamar. 
Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington and 
Tupper Hull/Sacramento 






















































How far can you get for 28¢? 








O Nowbere. 
O Three Sixteenths of a Mile in a Cab. 
O From Seattle to Miami with ATET 
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Baker plays coy with Israel and hangs tough on Nicaragua 


BY MICHAEL KRAMER ‘2S 


S$ past masters of the technique, the 

Viet Cong had a term for it: Danh va 
dam, dam va danh—fighting and talking, 
talking and fighting. By adopting that 
pattern of feints and jabs, the P.L.O. in the 
Middle East, the Sandinistas in Nicara- 
gua and the Marxist guerrillas in El Sal- 
vador have managed to keep Washing- 
ton’s foreign policy off-balance and on the 
defensive. Only now is the Bush Adminis- 
tration beginning to make moves that 
may allow it to capture some momentum 





cried “peace” just cleverly enough to con- 
vince the Central American Presidents 
that the contras, who number about 
11,000, should be dislodged from Hondu- 
ras and disbanded. Although the rebels 
are pretty well finished as a fighting force, 
Bush and Baker want to keep them in 
place and continue supplying them with 
food, clothing and medical supplies until 
the Nicaraguan elections, which the San- 
dinistas promise to hold next February 
“Without the contras,”’ says a Baker aide, 
“there will be even less incentive for Ma- 
nagua to fulfill its commitment to democ- 


In the Middle East the P.L.O. has been | ratize, as it said it would when it signed on 


ahead in the battle for 
world opinion ever since 
last December when it ac- 
knowledged Israel's right 
to exist while continuing to 
support Arab uprisings in 
the West Bank and Gaza. 
But last week, smack in the 
middle of a visit to Wash- 
ington by Israeli Foreign 
Minister Moshe Arens, 
Secretary of State James 
Baker unveiled a series of 
admittedly “small” confi- 
dence-building trade-offs 
designed to get the antago- 
nists talking. The Palestin- 
lans are being asked to 
moderate the intifadeh in 
exchange for a looser Is- 
raeli grip on the occupied 
territories 

Neither side is ecstatic 
about Baker's gradualist 
approach, and the hard- 
line Likud government of 
Israeli Prime Minister 


The Secretary of State may finally be getting his act together 








Congress may soon be even less in- 
clined to continue support for El Salva- 
dor. After almost five years of fledgling 
democracy under President José Napo- | 
le6n Duarte, Salvadoran voters are likely 
to transfer the presidency to the rightist 
ARENA party in elections that began last 
Sunday. A shift right, combined with a re- 
newed guerrilla offensive, could incite the 
Salvadoran military and right-wing death 
squads to a scorched-earth policy, the 
kind of “final solution” to the civil war 
long urged by ARENA’s strongman, Ro- 
berto d’Aubuisson. If that happens, Con- 
gress will surely move to suspend EI Sal- 
vador’s $600 million plus in annual aid 

Last month the Bush Administration 
dispatched Vice President Dan Quayle to 
give the Salvadorans a well-publicized 
lecture about death-squad activity. In an 
equally significant but little noted accom- 
. plishment, the Adminis- 
= tration forced the indict- 
> ment of army officers 
* implicated in a recent mas- 
sacre of civilians, an ap- 
plication of pressure 
engineered by Bernard 
Aronson, Baker’s choice as 
Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American 
Affairs. Now Baker wants 
the Salvadoran generals to 
know that the Administra- 
tion will not defend them 
on Capitol Hill if the mili- 
tary launches an unlimited 
war against its own 
population 

But if ARENA behaves 
moderately, a negotiated | 
end to the civil war may be 
possible. In January the 
F.M.L.N. offered to partici- 
pate in elections if the vot- 
ing was delayed. The guer- 
rillas backed away when 
faced with a counterpro- 








Yitzhak Shamir does not 
want to concede anything 
of substance. But Baker's hint in testimo- 
ny to Congress last week that the U.S 
may urge Jerusalem to deal directly with 
the P.L.O. rather than with “moderate” 
West Bank Palestinians (who can never 
be found) may eventually force Shamir 
out of his bunker. Baker “was rather as- 
tute,” concedes an Israeli diplomat. “The 
fact that Baker is clearly not eager to play 
a central role in our crisis may actually 
cause Shamir to be more forthcoming 
with his own proposals when he visits 
Bush in April.” 

If Baker's Middle East strategy in- 
cludes avoiding a sense of urgency, the 
U.S. must step up the pace in Central 
America, where events threaten to outrun 
the Administration’s ability to deal with 
them. In Nicaragua the Sandinistas have 





to the peace plan [of Costa Rican Presi- 


| dent Oscar Arias Sanchez].” 


However incontrovertible the logic, 
even Baker admits the Administration 
will have no Nicaraguan policy “without 


Congress being a full partner.” Last week 


he met privately with key congressional 
leaders to urge that support for the con- 
tras, scheduled to run out on March 31, be 
extended at the rate of about $4 million a 
month. The Democrats haven't said yes 
yet, but they have been willing to listen 
“There's a lot more trust with these guys 
than there ever was with the Reagan 
crowd,” says Connecticut Senator Chris- 
topher Dodd, a persistent critic of Rea- 
gan’s Central America policy. “We're a 
fair way from agreement, but barring the 
unforeseen, I think we'll get there.” 
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Will Congress smile back and permit a bipartisan approach? 


posal—crafted primarily 

by Baker's State Depart- 
ment team—but the mere fact they made 
the offer was significant. “The trick now,” 
says a Baker aide, “is to create a biparti- | 
san consensus that will demonstrate to the 
F.M.L.N, that it cannot split Congress from 
the White House—as the Sandinistas did 
with respect to Reagan’s contra policy. | 
With a united front up here, the F.M.L.N 
might finally come to the table.” 

The Administration’s Central Ameri- 
ca moves are tied together: agreement on 
the contras can create a precedent for | 
fashioning a concerted Salvador policy 
Tiny triumphs, to be sure, and past Ad- 
ministrations have seen similar “small” 
steps collapse despite the best intentions 
But it seems that Bush and Baker finally 
know where they want to go. And none | 
too soon w 
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Did He Lie? 
The North trial outlines 
Reagan's role in contra aid 


he intriguing question arising at Oliver 
North's Iran-conira trial goes beyond 
whether Ronald Reagan was aware of the 
secret policy his subordinates carried out in 
his name. Put bluntly, the new question Is, 
Did the former President not only approve 
of the policy but lie about it in 1987 when 
he told the Tower commission that he did 
not know of the National Security Coun- 
cil’s assistance to the rebels? 
According to the report of the three- 
man board (John Tower, Edmund Mus- 
| kie and Brent Scowcroft), which inter- 
viewed Reagan twice, the President 
insisted “he did not know that the NSC 


staff was engaged in helping the contras” 


from 1984 to 1986, when Congress 
banned U.S. military assistance to the 
rebels. But North, a former NSC aide 
charged with lying to Congress about his 
efforts to keep the contras intact, hopes to 
persuade a jury in Washington that Rea- 
gan and other superiors fully approved his 
activities 

Last week, as former National Securi- 
ty Adviser Robert McFarlane took the 
stand, North's lawyers introduced memos 
showing that Reagan had 
>» Accepted McFarlane’s suggestion in 
April 1985 that the President telephone 
Honduran President Roberto Suazo 
Cérdova to ask him to intervene with 
Honduran military officials who were 
holding up the transfer of military sup- 
plies to the contras. Reagan made the call, 


Future Shock 


A fight brews in Tennessee for 
custody of fertilized eggs 


| G iven the growing popularity of in- 
vitro fertilization, it was just a matter 
of time before a case like this one arose 
During nine years of marriage, Junior Da- 
vis, 30, and his wife Mary Sue, 28, tried re- 
peatedly and unsuccessfully to have a 
child. That experience led the couple six 
years ago to a fertility clinic in Knoxville, 
where eggs taken from Mrs. Davis were 
fertilized in a laboratory with her hus- 
band’s semen 
Several unsuccessful attempts to im- 
plant them in her uterus followed. Mean- 
while the marriage disintegrated. Last 
month, when the couple began divorce 
proceedings, seven of the fertilized eggs 
remained in cold storage at Knoxville’s 
Fort Sanders Regional Medical Center 
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Key players: McFarlane talking to his boss in the Oval Office 


The former President's testimony would break precedent and could be dramatic 


and the ammunition reached the rebels. 
>» Agreed toa North suggestion in Febru- 
ary 1985 that Honduras get $35 million in 
expedited military aid and $75 million in 
economic assistance in return for its help 
to the contras, many of whom operated 
from camps in Honduras. The note also 
directed a secret emissary to brief Hondu- 
ran Officials on the deal 

>» Approved a plan, suggested by North 
on Oct. 30, 1985, to air-drop to contra 
units intelligence information about two 
boats carrying arms to Sandinista troops 
The drop would also include high-pow- 
ered 106-mm recoilless rifles “to be used 
to sink one or both of the arms carriers.” 
The memo, from North to McFarlane, 
was marked “President approves.” Bren- 
dan Sullivan, North’s attorney, told the 


Now a custody battle is 
shaping up that may make 
the Baby M. case look sim- 
ple by comparison: a court 
in Blount County, Tenn., 
must decide who gets the 
eggs 

Mrs. Davis says the 
eges are “potential life” 
that she may want to use 
herself or donate to anoth- 
er woman. Her husband 
maintains they are “property 


jointly 
owned” and asserts that he does not 
want to be forced into fatherhood. Her 


lawyer, J.G. Christenberry, says that 
even when a relationship falls apart 
after a couple has conceived, the father 
does not have a right to halt the 
pregnancy 

Though there is only about a 15% 
chance that an implanted egg will result 
in childbirth, in-vitro techniques have 
been responsible for more than 5,000 


births in the U.S. since 1978. The Davis 
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jury that John Poindexter, then McFar- 
lane’s deputy, wrote those words 

It is possible that what the Tower 
commission dryly termed Reagan's 
“management style” permitted subordi- 
nates to convey his approval of plans of 
which he was unaware. Or by 1987 Rea- 
gan may have forgotten acts taken to help 
the contras in 1985, even though his fight 
with Congress over the issue had been a 
searing one. As the North trial focuses in- 
creasingly on Reagan’s role in the scan- 
dal, it seems likely the ex-President will 
be called to testify. If Reagan breaks his- 
torical precedent by doing so, the clash 
between his past public statements and 
Oliver North’s basic defense could prove 
painful and dramatic — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/Washington 


case is the first battle for 
& possession of the eggs. Le- 
* gal experts have been warn- 
© ing that couples who enter 
fertility programs should 
draw up agreements dictat- 
ing the fate of such eggs 
should there be a death or 
divorce. Says Ellen Wright 
Clayton, assistant professor 
of law and pediatrics at 
Vanderbilt University 
“Fertilized eggs are going to give rise toa 
whole new set of legal issues.” 

Despite his wife’s pledge not to seek 
child support in the event that she gives 
birth, Davis, a refrigeration-maintenance 
engineer, would remain legally liable for 
such support. His lawyer, Charles Clif- 
ford, says that Davis “cannot envision 
ever agreeing to letting Mrs. Davis have 
the eggs implanted into her, or donated to 
a third party.’ Adds Clifford: “He was 
hoping that it was just going to be a simple 
no-fault divorce.” a 


Room for 
the whole crew. 


It seems most mid-size cars 
these days barely have enough 
room to accommodate your 
elbows, let alone a whole crew. 

But we've changed all that 
with the launching of a space 
vehicle. The new Sonata from 
Hyundai. Inside the Sonata you'll 
discover deep space. An astronom- 
ical 100 cubic feet of it. Which 
adds up to more passenger room 
than any other car in its class. 

And it’s comforting to know 
that the Sonata GLS comes 
equipped with the 


right 
stuff. oly > 
Like Sy ‘ 






cut-pile carpeting and reclining 
bucket seats. A fold-down 60/40 
split rear seat with a disappearing 
armrest. There's even a whole 
galaxy of standard features like 
power windows and power door 
locks. And an electronically 
tuned AM/FM stereo cassette with 
6 speakers. We've also included 
an optional sunroof for views 
that are out of this world. 

When you're ready to take off 
there’s a fuel-injected, 2.4-liter 
overhead-cam engine waiting 
under the hood. It’s the most 

® powerful standard 
engine in its class. 


*See dealer for warranty details ©1989 Hyundai Motor Amenca Seat belts make sense 





And coupled with front-wheel 
drive, the Sonata can really fly. 
Hyundai has a reputation for 
going the distance, so every 
Sonata is backed by our 36 
month/36,000 mile Bumper-to- 
Bumper limited warranty (with 
no deductible required).* Each 
new Sonata owner also receives 
free membership in the Cross 
Country Motor Club: And, 
because it’s a Hyundai, you can 
be sure it’s priced down to earth. 
For the location of your near- 
est Hyundai dealer call 1-800- 
826-CARS. And test drive the new 
Sonata. It's a move that'll sit 
well with the crew. 


The Sonata from 
HYUNDAI 


make sense. 











THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
— 


t The Lifestyle Resource we give youallthe RETURN TO THE CLASSICS 
in need ond : SP cekuclion i ox ack in the 1920's and 30's, the world’s honored 
primary If your purchase doesn't watchmakers were creating elegant timepieces 
catia su aa wig ope juhiees tin ebteinal that ultimately became valued works of art, fine 
condition within 30 days for promp pe a. heirlooms treasured for their imaginative yet func- 
tional design. Two of these classics are recreated with 





THE LIFELINE GYM precision quartz movements accurate within a minute 
he Lifeline Gym is *Y€&!: The famous Retro Classic with silver brushed 
the most space effi- face curves to the wrist with contoured case, curved 


crystal. The antique-looking Moonphase revives a 
mystique that captivated moon-watchers eons before 
there were moon-walkers. The gold moon in a starry 
sky moves through a crescent window. Entrancing! All 
the delicate detail of the original is recaptured and a 
discreet date window added. Both styles $59.95. 
Retro Classic #1590 Ladies or #1600 Men's. Moon- 
phase #1570 Ladies or #1580 Men's. 


THE SIX INCH, FIVE POUND FURNACE 


eramic heaters are unique because of their 


cient, time efficient 
home fitness device on 
the market today. You 
can simulate just about 
any of the exercises done 
on the expensive ma- 
chines found in health 
spas and gymnasiums. 
The reason is latex — a 
unique stretchable latex 














resistance cable, similar 
to the type used to stop 
planes on aircraft carriers. With this latex cable, 
resistance increases with movement — your 
muscles are challenged through their full range 
of motion. These variable resistance exercises 
provide an excellent workout for a beginner as 
well as a challenge for a pro. The Lifeline Gym is 
so successful it is used by the Chicayo Bears, the 
U.S. Ice Hockey team, and the UCLA track team to 
name a few. Adjustable for individual strength 
levels and for different body shaping and toning. 
The gym includes a lifting bar, resistance cable, 
stirrups, exercise belt, door attachment and a 
comprehensive fitness guide that outlines over 
25 exercises. Everything packs into a compact 
carry case, so you can enjoy the benefits of a com- 
plete workout anywhere. $49.95 #1840 Ladies or 
#1850 Men’s, 











HOW TO ORDER 


/size, exceptional safety, spartan use of elec- 
tricity and tremendous heating ability. Two North 
American companies, GTE and Micromar, have 
come together to create what The Lifestyle Re 
source considers to be the best and safest 1500 
watt ceramic heater on the market today — and 
we looked at 12 competitive heaters. Of all those 
heaters, we chose Micromar's Heat Machine Plus 
to offer to you. GTE spent 18 months of intensive 
research and development creating, to our knowl- 
edge, the only ceramic element specifically de- 
signed for a portable ceramic heater. This U.S. 
patented element is manufactured exclusively for 
Micromar who was the first company to market 
portable ceramic heaters in North America. They've built on their experience to design this third 
generation ceramic heater using the finest components they could find. Let's look at some of the 
unique features of this remarkable product. SAFETY: This ceramic element operates at a 
temperature below the ignition point of tissue paper. No fuels, odors, flames or red hot coils— 
safety grille gives added protection. A “tip-over” switch automatically cycles the heater down if it 
is turned over. It is designed to run around the clock, is exceptionally safe and great for a child’s 
room. AIRFLOW: The high quality fan is manufactured in West Germany by Papst, who also 
supplies fans to other top notch companies. The ceramic elements are manufactured using a 
special pressing process which allows larger holes than any other solid ceramic element — 
creating an airflow almost twice as much as some others. That means quicker, more even heat 
distribution. EFFICIENCY: At full capacity of 1500 watts, The Heat Machine Plus puts out 5120 
BTU's per hour. As it reaches the desired temperature you set, electrical consumption drops, 
thereby reducing your electrical costs. Temperature is controlled by a special thermistor circuit 
which varies fan speed and eliminates the on-off, hot-cold cycling common to many heaters. 
VERSATILITY: The Heat Machine Plus goes anywhere, gives instant heat and allows you to lower 
the heat in other areas of the house and selectively heat those areas you occupy. DURABILITY: 
The Micromar is built like a tank, with a heavy-gauge metal case, industrial grade components 
and a meticulous attention to detail. It was laboratory tested for over 100,000 on/off cycles and car 
ries a manufacturer's 5-year limited warranty. While not the least expensive of all the brands we 
looked at, we believe Micromar’s Heat Machine Plus to be the best value among this year’s ceram- 
ic heaters. Built-in handle and washable air filter, Standard 110 volts AC, UL listed. $179.95 #2280. 








FOR FASTEST SERVICE ON CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL-FREE 


Please send us a letter specifying the item, code number and the quantity of each item. Total the amount of your purchase, add shipping, 
handling and insurance charge, (see table below), and make your check or money order payable to THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 

We honor MasterCard, Visa and American Express. For credit card orders please include your full account number, expiration date 

and signature. 


Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE"; DEPT. TIMCD9; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
Up to $20 $3.95 $50.01 to $60.....$ 7.95 
$20.01 to $30 $ 4.95 $60.01 to $70 $ 6.95 
$30.01 to $40 $ 5.95 $70.01 to $100 $10.95 


au oaval® $40.01 to $50......$ 6.95 Over $100 .....$12.95 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order 







: == 
Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
| @Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 


No risk 30-day return privilege. 
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CHICAGO 


Don’t Tread 
On Me 


“T couldn't have imagined this 
would happen in my wildest 
fantasies,” marveled artist 
Dread Scott Tyler. What as- 
tonished him was the mobs of 
outraged veterans and others 
who gathered daily at the 
School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago to protest his contro- 
versial work featuring an 
American flag stretched on the 
floor. Until the exhibition 
closed last week. politicians. 
patriots and just plain folks 
joined in angrily condemning 
what they believed was dese- 
cration of Old Glory 

Other artists felt obliged to 
counterprotest what they said 
was a curtailment of Tyler's 
right to free expression. The 
Art Institute school was the 
site of a similar controversy 
last year over a painting por- 
traying the late Mayor Harold 
Washington dressed in linge- 
rie. Ironically, at that time Ty- 
ler joined protests alleging that 
the portrayal of the mayor was 
racist % 


THE BORDER 


A Final Deadly 
Barrier 


For the thousands of illegal im- 
migrants entering the US. from 
Mexico each year, the journey 
north is harrowing enough. But 
just across the border in Cal- 
ifornia, they encounter a final 
and at times fatal obstacle 
Weary and bewildered, pursued 
by the Border Patrol and some- 
times carrying small children 








American Notes 
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The display and one protest 


as many as 150 people a night 
dart out into the hurtling free- 
way traffic. Already, seven fa- 
talities have been reported this 
year. Since the body count be- 
gan in 1985, the total has 
reached an alarming 71 

To reduce the carnage. 
crews are trimming back shrub- 
bery along the freeway, a sign 
has been installed alerting mo- 
torists to watch for pedestrians, 
and a $180,000 freeway lighting 
system will be installed later 
this year 


Despite warnings to motorists, illegal aliens still die 
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Tough Times 
For Taxmen 


Millions of will 
find next 
month after writing checks to 
the Internal Revenue Service 
But as the April 17 filing 
deadline nears, the IRS is bat- 
tling money problems of its 
own: a projected $359 million 
deficit above its $5.2 billion 
annual budget 

By imposing a_ hiring 
freeze and cutbacks on travel 
and and computer 
equipment, the agency has 
closed the gap to $50 million 
But as peak season approach- 
es. Officials are concerned that 
the tax-collection system 
might overheat from the 
heavy workload. The agency 
admits that | out of every 3 
callers to the tax-information 
hot line is given a wrong an- 
and employees 
have doubled up on their re- 
sponsibilities. The IRS says the 
processing of returns will 
probably not be affected, al- 
though some cheats could slip 
by undetected a 


Americans 


themselves poorer 


office 


swer, some 


LABOR 


New Deal for 
The Teamsters 


For 30 years the sound of pris- 
on doors clanging shut has pro- 
vided the background music 
for the transition from 
Teamster president to the 
next. From Dave Beck in 1958 
to Jackie Presser in 1986, four 
of the past six Teamster chiefs 
have been accused or convict- 
ed of felonies, often involving 
organized crime 

Now the union’s 1.7 million 
members will get a chance to 
end this sordid history. In a set- 
tlement of civil-racketeering 
charges brought by the Justice 
Department, the Teamsters 
last week agreed to far-reach- 
ing reforms, including the insti- 
tution of secret elections by the 
rank and file. In New York 
City, Federal District Judge 
David Edelstein will appoint 
an elections officer to supervise 
the 1991 balloting. an 


one 
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Letter writer Sandra O’Connor 


SUPREME COURT 


A Private 
Opinion 

Supreme Court Justices seldom 
allow themselves to get caught 
in the rough-and-tumble of lo- 
cal politics. So eyebrows rose 
when a letter written by Justice 
Sandra Day O'Connor was used 
by archconservative Arizona 
Republicans to formulate a res- 
olution proclaiming that the 
US. is a “Christian nation.” 

O'Connor, once active in 
the Arizona G.O.P.. wrote the 
letter last year to Apache Junc- 
tion Republican Annetta Co- 
nant. At Conant’s request, the 
Justice cited three court opin- 
ions that, according to O'Con- 
nor, were “to the effect that this 
is a Christian nation.” 

After adoption of the reso- 
lution at the annual state party 
convenuion, along with mea- 
sures Opposing water fluorida- 
tion and the grand-jury system, 
Conant revealed O'Connor's 
correspondence. Conservative 
Barry Goldwater criticized the 
resolutions, declaring that he 
was “upset and disgusted” to re- 
alize that the state G.O.P. had 
been taken over by a “bunch of 
kooks.” 

Legal scholars pointed out 
that two of the opinions O’'Con- 
nor cited actually do not pro- 
mote the concept of a Christian 
nation. The embarrassed Jus- 
tice said she regretted that her 
letter had been “used in a politi- 
cal debate.” Tt was a weak ex- 
cuse. Conant had stated that a 
letter from O'Connor would be 
“beneficial” since “Republicans 
are making some interesting 
advances in this heavily con- 
trolled Democratic area ns 
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Chips Off the 
Old Bloc 








Moscow’s satellites are in ferment. Where's the West? 


BY CHRISTOPHER OGDEN 


he police held back traffic as an 
elated throng of 75,000 marchers 
snaked through the streets of 
central Budapest waving red- 
white-and-green Hungarian flags and 
shouting “Democracy!"’ Under banners as 
disparate as those of the liberal reformist 
Hungarian Democratic Forum and the 
neo-Stalinist Ferenc Minnich Society, 
independent political clubs and parties 
reveled peacefully last week in the first of- 
ficially sanctioned street demonstrations 


| since last fall, when legislation for sweep- 


ing political reforms was introduced, in- 
cluding a multiparty system for the social- 
ist state. Thousands more Hungarians 
marked National Day by heading—liter- 
ally—for the exits. Easy access to pass- 
ports and a loosening of foreign-currency 
rules drew swarms of Hungarian tourists 
to Vienna’s main shopping thoroughfare, 
where they scooped up stereos and VCRs 
from special shops bedecked with Hun- 
garian flags that accepted normally non- 
convertible Hungarian forints 
Unseasonably warm weather in War- 
saw, 340 miles to the north, brought more 
political change into bloom. Two weeks 
ago, the Jaruzelski government and the 
Solidarity-led opposition agreed to hold 
elections for a second chamber of parlia- 
ment, a revived senate that would include 
non-Communist candidates. Party leader 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, who presided over 
the crackdown outlawing Solidarity in 
1981, was uncharacteristically exuberant: 


| «es ~ 
Significant progress is being made to 


construct parliamentary democracy in 
Poland.” In a church basement across the 
city, Solidarity leader Lech Walesa told 
his supporters that Poland was entering a 
decisive stage “we hope will lead to 


| democracy and freedom.” 





not all. In Bulgaria an aging leadership ’ 


Whole segments of the East bloc, once 
firmly under the thumb of Soviet ortho- 
doxy, are launched in headlong pursuit of 
a new political and economic order. But 
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shows no sign of interest in homegrown 
perestroika. In Czechoslovakia, where 
leading dissident Vaclav Havel has been 
sentenced to jail, trials moved into a sec- 
ond month for other activists held on 
charges ranging from organizing peaceful 
antigovernment demonstrations to sign- 
ing political petitions. And in Stalinist 
Rumania, party leader Nicolae 
Ceausescu remains the “Idi Amin of 
Communism,” as his neighbors call him 
The unregenerate totalitarian, obsessed 
with stamping his personal mark on the 
physiology and psychology of his country, 
brooks no opposition. When six retired 
high-ranking officials released a letter 
harshly condemning his brutally repres- 
sive regime, Ceausescu arrested the son of 
one of the signatories on spying charges 
and ordered a nationwide security alert 


Yet even in these nations, cowed pop- 
ulations are beginning to waken to the 
possibility of change. Just over a year ago, 
the worst riots in the history of the regime 
broke out in Brasov, Rumania. And be- 
ginning last August, Czechs have taken to 
the streets to protest the 1968 Warsaw 
Pact invasion and the continuing Soviet 
military presence in their country 

In Communist Yugoslavia, not a 
member of the Soviet satellite bloc, reform 
moves have opened yawning rifts between 
the country’s eight diverse republics and 
provinces and a flock of feuding ethnic 
groups. Serbian nationalists, led by the 
charismatic Slobodan MiloSsevié, are pur- 
suing a dream of dominance in one part of 
the country, while a divided national lead- 
ership is struggling to stave off collapse of 
the Yugoslav economy 
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Not since Stalin slammed down the 
Iron Curtain four decades ago has Europe 
witnessed such ferment east of the Elbe as 
that unleashed by Soviet President Mi- 
khail Gorbachev's campaign to reshape 
socialist politics and economics. In the 


past, when opposition escalated, the 
Kremlin dispatched tanks and troops to 
crush dissent. But since coming to power 
in 1985, Gorbachev himself has been the 
chief dissident, leading the assault on the 
Acknowledging that there is 
no “binding model” for socialism, he has 
encouraged pluri-Communism in Eastern 
Europe 


Status quo 
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bankrupt economy 
clouds the country's 


For the past 40 years, Moscow has 

had two goals in controlling its neighbors 

| to protect Soviet borders from the threat 
| of the West and to provide trading part- 
| ners and markets for Communism. Gor- 
bachev appears to have altered these can- 
ons. He aims to rework if not junk the 
centralized and self-contained Commu- 
nist economies. And he seems to consider 
the traditional definition of security, in 
the form of a chain of subservient states, 
no longer entirely relevant. In fact, his 
| policies indicate that he probably consid- 
ers revolution or economic collapse with- 
in the rigidly controlled Soviet empire a 
far more plausible 


threat than attack 
Solidarity has pushed from the West 
Poland toward the The sparks 
embrace of thrown off by the 


widely divergent 
policies have ignit- 
ed a sputtering fuse 
future In the that 
could lead to a dan- 

gerous explosion 

The satellites, no 

longer forced to operate under the delu- 
sion that Communism works, have been 
given a historic chance to pursue, within 
undefined limits, their own reform poli- 
cies. But if Gorbachev is willing to counte- 


democracy, yet a 


region 


nance some degree of free play country by 
country, he seems unlikely to permit any 
to opt out of the Warsaw Pact 

Eastern Europe’s unpredictable vola- 
tility also has implications for the West. If 
Communism does shuffle slowly offstage 
as a failed experiment in Poland or Hun- 
gary, there is no guarantee it will be re 
placed by democracy. Without substantial 
progress toward economic recovery, the 
odds are high that social unrest and politi- 
cal chaos will lead to a dictatorship of the 
left or the right. Yugoslavia too is rent by 
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Goulash socialism has 
produced glitzy cafés 
on the Danube and 
other outward signs 
of prosperity, but 
now Hungarians 

want political 
pluralism too 


such severe economic 
disparities and politi- 
cal tensions linked to 
strident nationalism 
that the country 
threatens to disinte- 
~ grate into warring 
provinces 
Out of the cracks 
that have opened both 
> within Eastern Eu- 
rope and between the 
East and its master in 
Moscow 
crucial 
manding urgent answers 
> How far can the satellites distance 
themselves from Moscow without provok- 
ing a Kremlin crackdown? 
> How can the West take responsible ad- 
vantage of what's happening? 

Until now, the West has been remark- 
ably shy about taking a hand in the pro- 
cess of change. Entranced by Gorbachev 
and anxious to believe the cold war is 
nearly over, the West has been reluctant 
to tamper in his sphere of influence. Pre- 
occupied with other regions, Washington 
in particular has not paid more than occa- 
sional attention to Eastern Europe. Wari 
ness is wise, but the current indecision has 
been paralytic 

At the same time, Western influence 
is painfully limited. Too bold an interven 
tion might tempt the eager reformers like 
Hungary and Poland to go too far and 
court Soviet repression. At 
though, the West simply lacks the power 
to order the universe that it wielded in 
1945 

The first question is easier to answer 
no one knows how far is too far, certainly 
not with any precision, perhaps not even 
the Soviets. “Gorbachev has given his cli- 
ents considerable leeway,’ Adrian 
Hyde-Price, a research fellow at London’s 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
“But he does not seem to have a carefully 
thought-through policy for the longer 
term. It is a dreadful double problem: how 
to open the floodgates without letting too 
much water rush out 

Soviet leaders openly disagree about 
how much freedom should be tolerated 
let alone encouraged, in Eastern Europe 
Conservative Politburo member Viktor 
Chebrikov, former head of the KGB, last 
month berated “antisocial elements” for 
attempting to “direct the masses toward 
anarchy.” Pravda responded contrarily 


emerge two 
questions de- 


bottom 


says 
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A gas line is just one 








ability to construct 
coherent policies in 
response. Says a se- 





among many of the nior adviser to 

grimconditionsunder French President 

the Stalinist rule of Francois Mitter- 

President Coanpecen, rand: “Eastern Eu- 

| known as the “Idi rope could become 
| Amin of Communism” 


a region of instabil- 
ity and risk.” But 
others scent some- 
thing better: the possible end to the cold 
war, on which virtually all East-West se- 
curity planning is based. “This is the 
greatest opportunity the West has had to 
influence this region since the division of 
Europe after World War II,” said Mark 
Palmer, the U.S. Ambassador to Hungary 
and a leading advocate of Western activ- 
ism. “We simply must jump in, not only to 











suggesting that the ruling party might 


have to consider even “formal agree- 
ments” with independent groups. At the 
same time, the Kremlin has put down in 
the Baltic republics the kind of political 
muscle flexing it has tolerated farther 
south 

Such confusion aside, there is little 
doubt about the Soviet determination to 
hang on to Eastern Europe, the only place 
where Communist regimes have been suc- 
cessfully maintained at bayonet point 
from outside. For all the experimentation, 


Gorbachev has not come close to re- 
nouncing the Brezhnev doctrine, which 
asserts Soviet authority over the bloc. 
Gorbachev is not the only one without a 
thought-through policy. Neither the U.S 
nor its Western allies have one either, 
making an answer to the second question 
elusive. Only now are Western govern- 
ments beginning to explore the potential- 
ly titanic implications of the changes un- 
der way 

Some Europeans fear the rate of 
change in the East may outpace their 





system but to do all we can to assure that 
these dramatic changes come with maxi- 
mum stability. That demands the West 
have a strategy.” 

Yet so far, the West has little more 
than vague principles to offer, not a com- 


advance our own values and economic | 


prehensive vision. Former Secretary of 


State Henry Kissinger, an influential fig- 
ure among Bush Republicans, has argued 
that Washington and Moscow should di- 
rectly negotiate the future of Eastern Eu- 
rope at a kind of “Yalta Two,” a latter- 
day reprise of the much criticized wartime 








Rigid but Prosperous 


an an East European state reject reform and still thrive? 

Yes, says the doctrinaire regime of East Germany’s par- 
ty boss Erich Honecker. The leadership in Berlin has stuck 
faithfully to the eternal Communist verities and pulled off a 
hat trick. Under one of the most authoritarian systems in the 
Warsaw Pact and with a rigid, centrally planned economy to 
match, East Germany boasts the most powerful industrial 
base, the highest standard of living and the most per capita 
exports to the West of any nation in the East bloc. Declared 
Honecker, 76, in a speech to party leaders that implicitly re- 
jected any reform-minded changes in his winning formula: 
“If one finds that one has embarked on a course that is right, 
then one should continue along it.” 

Yet beneath the veneer of rosy statistics, evidence is 
mounting that East Germany's orthodox course ultimately 
leads to a dead end. A Prussian work ethic and meticulous 
implementation of carefully honed five-year plans are no 
longer quite enough. Even that well-oiled machine is wear- 
ing down under the same contradictions of Communism 
that have driven other East bloc economies onto the rocks. 
Pointing to the increasing scarcity of consumer goods, ten- 
year waiting lists for East German-made Trabant automo- 
biles and deepening competition in foreign markets from 
third world producers, a Western diplomat in Berlin says. 
“They are treading water. Everything is getting pretty 
waterlogged.” 

Ironically, Honecker and his elderly colleagues in the 
ruling Politburo have been able to fend off unpalatable re- 
forms in large part because of huge subsidies from West Ger- 


many: some $1 billion a year in bank credits and other trans- 
fers. East Germany also profits from back-door access to the 
rich European Community market through West German 
middlemen. The special treatment reflects West Germans’ 
strong emotional bond with their countrymen across the 
Berlin Wall—and deep-seated hopes that the two Germanys 
may one day be reunited. 

Despite a near reverence for authority, East German 
youths are growing restless because of contact with the free- 
doms and goods of the West, while an increasingly impatient 
cadre of younger, more reformist party figures are chafing 
over the closed door to change at the top. While East Germa- 
ny seems out of step with other countries of the bloc, it is still 
marching toward its own brand of Communist crisis. 5 
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The highest standard of living in the East bloc 
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agreement that cemented the East-West 
ivision of Europe. Moscow would agree 
to tolerate hitherto unprecedented politi- 
cal and economic liberalism in the East 
and would renounce the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine. In return, the West would assent to 
the “legitimate” Soviet security interests 
there, including the implicit promise not 
to seek the reunification of Germany or 
pursue any other military advantage 
Western conservatives object that 
Yalta Two would simply concede contin- 
ued Soviet dominance over the area. They 
do not favor cementing the status quo or 
illogically and unrealistically attempting 
to extend NATO's influence into the East 
Instead, they recommend that both sides 
try to thin out their troop presence 
The wise course for the West is to 
overhaul its long-standing policy of “dif- 
ferentiation.” which has meant, primari- 
ly, dealing with each East European 
country directly rather than through Mos- 
cow, and rewarding human-rights im- 
provement with economic prizes like 
most-favored-nation trade status. But, 
says a Western diplomat in Vienna, “quite 
frankly, differentiation is a reactive poli- 
cy, a cautious policy. It does not initiate 
and it is not crafted to take account of the 


4 





complex issues that are now at stake.” 

The West needs to give definition and 
vigor to a basically sensible approach. It 
must identify what trends it should en- 
courage, where involvement can have the 
greatest impact and where initiative 
would be largely wasted. Poland's Foreign 
Minister Tadeusz Olechowski, for one, 
has made it plain to Secretary of State 
James Baker that he welcomes help: “The 
United States should not be absent.” 

The US. does not intend to be, but the 
West is divided by the question of how, 
and how much, to help the East bloc, One 
school, which includes Italian Prime Min- 
ister Ciriaco De Mita, is eager to launch a 
Communist Marshall Plan to deal with 
the bloc’s $131 billion indebtedness—a 
60% increase in three years—rung up by 
outmoded and mismanaged state indus- 
tries. “An expensive irrelevance,” snorted 
the Economist. Critics are wary of throw- 
ing money at Eastern Europe without a 
clear idea of what they should extract in 
return. Former U.S. National Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski wants any 
assistance to be met by “deliberate move- 
ment toward the adoption both of a free- 
pricing mechanism and of genuine free- 
dom of political choice 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA Yet most of 


what the West can 


Riot police are all too , 

familiar in Prague's realistically do is 
St. Wenceslas smaller in scope 
Square, but even and largely aimed 


at nudging the bloc 
toward market 
economies The 
U.S. is prepared to 
help, but not with 
money. “It would be 
hard to move legislatively,” said a top 
presidential aide, in an era of tight bud- 
| gets. But, he added, “if they make the 
| kind of changes they ought to make,” the 
| Administration would back Poland and 
Hungary with the International Mone- 
| tary Fund, support extending trade waiv- 
ers, increase high-level contacts and boost 
exchange programs. Ambassador Palmer 
|} recommends joint ventures and small 
loans directed to specific projects and 
placed with small commercial banks. He 
wants President Bush to make an East 
European tour 
Private funding can also help. This 
month the bloc’s first privately financed 
business school will open in Budapest. A 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund program as- 
sists private agriculture in Poland. But so 
far the private stake has been small. In the 
past, the East bloc regimes have disdained 
| such capitalist assistance. Now Western 
| investors worry about instability. “If they 
want new money and new investment 
from the West, they've got to create an 
| economic and social climate so Western 
business executives will sense they're deal- 
ing with a stable situation, unfettered by 
| bureaucracy, [with] a normal return they 
| can repatriate,” says Peter Tarnoff, presi- 
dent of the Council on Foreign Relations 
The optimists believe economic prog- 
ress will inevitably provoke political prog- 
ress. “If economic reform works,”’ says 
Franz-Lothar Altmann, deputy director 
of the Siidost Institut in Munich, “it will 
legitimize political change.” The eventual 
goal is a gradual Finlandization in which 
certain bloc countries move toward West- 
ern-style market economies and adopt the 
political democratization that goes with 
them, reducing the adversarial nature of 
the East-West relationship 
Realistically, there is no intent to pry 
the East away from Moscow and destabi- 
lize the region militarily. But there are 
those who see every reason to seek system- 
ic change. “Rather than trying to separate 
Poland from the bloc, we ought to encour- 
age changes there to spread back to the So- 
viet Union,” says Michael Mandelbaum, a 
senior fellow at the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. “Why stop at the Elbe? Let’s roll 
Communism all the way back to Moscow.” 
Unlikely. But if the U.S. and its partners 
want lo move it at all, now is the time to get 
started - With reporting by Kenneth W. 
Banta/Vienna, with other bureaus 


cowed Czechs are 
beginning to chafe 
under the tight grip of 
orthodox Communism 
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TERRORISM 


Late Alarums, Failed Alerts 








“Toshiba bombs” had surfaced in advance of Flight 103 


J ust what do governments owe the trav- 
eling public by way of warnings 
against possible terrorist attacks? A lot, 
say families of the victims killed when 
Pan Am Flight 103 was blown out of the 
sky over Scotland by a bomb on the night 
of Dec. 21. In the wake of new disclosures 
last week suggesting that authorities on 
both sides of the Atlantic had received 
several detailed and credible alerts of a 
terrorist threat, many relatives want to 
know exactly what American and British 
transport officials knew—and when they 
knew it. And then they want to know why 
nothing was done about it. 

Controversy over the ill-fated flight 
revived when London's Daily Mail ob- 
tained a memo from the British Ministry 
of Transport dated Dec. 19. The alert 
warned British airlines and airports and 
some foreign carriers of a new type of ter- 
rorist bomb, packed with the Czechoslo- 
vak-made explosive Semtex, that could be 
hidden in a radio-cassette player. The 
memo contained an elaborate list of clues 
for detecting such devices, including the 
failure of the cassette player to function 
normally and more 
wiring than usual for 
a portable player. 
“Its sophistication, 
and the effort taken 
to conceal it,” said 
the warning, “sug- 
gest it could have 
been intended for 
use against an avia- 
tion target in support 


of a ‘high risk’ Police photo of explosives-laden radio 


operation.” 

The bomb that was detonated two 
days later aboard Flight 103 is thought to 
be similar to the one detailed in the 
memo. The British bulletin was also dis- 
tributed to U.S. airlines, but because the 
packet of information included a color 
photograph, it had to be sent by mail. A 
Pan Am spokeswoman said last week that 
that warning did not reach the company’s 
London office until Jan. 17. 

The British disclosure of the hitherto 
unpublicized memo prompted a belated 
admission by the U.S. Federal Aviation 
Administration that almost identical 
alerts had been circulated to American 
airlines for more than a month before the 
December warning. On Nov. 18 an “avia- 
tion security bulletin” urged airlines to be 
on the lookout for explosive-packed cas- 
sette recorders, painstakingly describing 
the “Toshiba bomb.” On Nov. 22 the Brit- 
ish issued a similar alert, but only to Brit- 
ish airlines and airports. 

As relatives of the Flight 103 victims 
know only too well, even those warnings 











were not the first. In October, West Ger- 
man police arrested a member of a Syri- 
an-backed guerrilla group, the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command, and discovered a 
Toshiba Boombeat Model 453 radio-cas- 
sette player fitted with explosives and a 
barometric device designed to explode at 
high altitudes. In the first week of No- 
vember, the West Germans held a confer- 
ence in Wiesbaden to distribute informa- 
tion about the construction of the bomb. 
Security specialists from Britain and the 
rest of Europe attended. 

On Dec. 9 there was another warning, 
this one from the FAA. The reason: four 
days earlier, the U.S. embassy in Helsinki 
had received an anonymous phone call 
from a person with a Middle Eastern ac- 
cent. The tipster stated that a man named 
Abdullah planned to pass a device to a fe- 
male Finnish passenger, who would un- 
wittingly transport it to Frankfurt, then 
onto a U.S.-bound craft. U.S. and Finnish 
authorities dismissed the message because 
the caller was a known hoaxer. 

The Daily Mail's disclosure caused 
something of a feed- 
ing frenzy among 
some other newspa- 
pers. At week’s end 
there were rampant 
reports that British 
authorities had iden- 
tified those responsi- 
ble for causing the 
explosion aboard 
Flight 103 and were 
on the verge of mak- 
ing an arrest. Those 
reports were dismissed by a government 
official as “total nonsense.” 

Looking back, British opposition 
politicians were critical of the authori- 
ties’ apparent lack of response to the 
warning. They indignantly demanded 
an investigation. Among the questions 
they wanted answered: Was a cover-up 
under way to protect the Thatcher gov- 
ernment? Huffed Frank Dobson, shad- 
ow leader of the House of Commons: 
“When is the Secretary of State [for 
transport] going to come to the House 
and tell us the truth and the whole truth 
for the first time?” 

Despite the accusations of irresponsi- 
bility involved in this particular case, the 
larger question remains unanswered. As 
the FAA noted in December, it and the air- 
lines constantly receive terrorist threats. 
To publish them all would effectively halt 
air travel and give the terrorists an un- 
precedented victory. —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Anne Constable/London and Jay 
Peterzell/Washington 
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Soviet family-leased farm: father and son 


New Masters of 
The Land | 


Attempting to free agriculture 


E ven 60 years later, Soviet farmers have 
not forgiven Joseph Stalin for taking 
away their land. Now Mikhail Gorbachev 
is offering, more or less, to give it back. Un- 
der a new policy unveiled by the Soviet 
President last week at a plenum of the 
Communist Party’s Central Committee, 
private farmers will be able to lease land 
for 50 years and beyond and even pass 
their tenancy on to their children. It will, 
Gorbachev declared, make the Soviet 
farmer “the master on the land.” 

State land, that is. Ever heedful of re- 
luctant conservatives like agriculture boss 
Yegor Ligachev, who believe the collec- 
tives could be resuscitated with an infu- 
sion of government funds, Gorbachev 
stopped short of true privatization. Even 
as he gave an approving nod to “individ- 
ual property,” Gorbachev announced that 
conversion to free farming would be on a 
“voluntary” basis. He also made clear 
that the leasing scheme would fall within 
the framework of the collective system. 

The new system is supposed to tame 
the Soviet Union's problems of waste, in- 
efficiency and food shortages. Citizens 
continue to queue daily for limited stocks 
of meat, butter and milk. Small wonder 
Gorbachev calls food “one of the most im- 
portant problems we need to solve.” 

Still, some observers warn that the 
moderate reforms fall short of what is 
needed to overcome the agriculture crisis. 
A major obstacle to bolder reforms will be 
fear among farmers that the push toward 
privatization may be rolled back again. 
Such inherent caution cannot have eased 
when Ligachev announced at a press con- 
ference that a free-market agriculture sys- 
tem would be adopted only after there is 
“an abundance of food.” i 
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PERU 


World 


Lurching Toward Anarchy 





Can the country cope with terrorism—and 10,000% inflation ? 


n an average day in Peru, six people 

die by political violence. One day it is 
a government agent organizing peasant 
cooperatives. One day it is a ruling-party 
mayor. One day it is a government- 
aligned journalist. Most days it is peasants 
who get in the way. 

There was the day in early February 
when the killing came to SAIS Cahuide, a 
private co-op in Peru's central Junin de- 
partment. It was a thriving agricultural 
concern then, boasting up to 130,000 head 
of livestock, 800 workers who sold 10,000 
liters of milk a day, and 170 administra- 
tive and technical advisers. A column of 
guerrillas armed with machine guns, 


military coup does not appear imminent, 
the basic conditions for civilian democra- 
cy are eroding at an alarming rate. Ap- 
proximately 150,000 Peruvians emigrated 
last year. Rural families who lack the 
money to leave have migrated to urban 
centers, straining city budgets and turning 
the pueblos jévenes, or shantytowns, into 
breeding grounds for subversion. 

Violence has become a fact of Peruvi- 
an life. Government studies count 12,965 
people dead in terrorist-related violence 
since 1980, when Sendero Luminoso be- 
gan its campaign to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. Already this year, 794 killings 





have been tallied, though the actual num- 


an unbelievable 10,000% in 1989. Buying 
power has dropped 50%; up to two-thirds 
of the working population is either under- 
or unemployed. In the capital, bread, rice 


| and sugar are becoming scarce, and pow- 


dered milk is unavailable 
neighborhoods. 

Outside help is not likely to rescue the 
country. One of President Alan Garcia 
Pérez’s first moves after taking office in 
1985 was to reduce payments due on Pe- 
ru’s $14 billion foreign debt. As a result, 
Peru is virtually cut off from all fresh for- 
eign credits. Last September Garcia im- 
posed a rigorous austerity plan designed 
to curtail imports, stimulate exports and 
cancel subsidies. But critics say his efforts 
are still insufficient to halt Peru’s down- 
ward slide. And Garcia refuses to make 
any deal with international banks that 
would require the country to pay more on 
its debt than it would receive in new mon- 
ey. “It's not that Peru is 
refusing to pay,” says : 
Garcia. “But we are go- 
ing to negotiate in such a 
way that the flow is posi- * 


in many 





tive or equal.” 
Garcia's erratic eco- 
nomics have cost him his 
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Even the dead are surrounded by guerrilla graffiti: slowly they are taking over the countryside 








Since 1980 more than 12,000 people have died in left-wing violence. 


members of the 5,000-strong Maoist revo- 
lutionary group Sendero Luminoso (Shin- 
ing Path), marched in to destroy every- 
thing and starve anyone who did not 
cooperate with them. The rebels killed or 
took most of the animals, executed one di- 
rector and three administrators of the co- 
op, and destroyed tractors, before disap- 
pearing into the countryside. Today the 
cooperative is nearly deserted, and those 
who remain live in constant fear that the 
guerrillas will return. “We are abandoned 
here,” says a co-op official, whose requests 
for protection from the authorities have 
been in vain. 

The fate of SAIS Cahuide has become a 
familiar tale in Peru, which is reeling 
from the double punch of guerrilla insur- 
gency and economic stagflation. The con- 
fluence of crises has brought the country 
to the brink of bankruptcy and shaken the 
nation’s institutional foundations. While a 


ber is no doubt much higher. Outside the 
major cities, hundreds of police officers 
and mayors have deserted their posts af- 
ter receiving death threats from terrorists 
In the area around Huancayo, the capital 
of Peru’s breadbasket department of 
Junin, Sendero Luminoso is locked in a 
battle for dominance with the Cuban- 
oriented M.R.T.A. rebels. The city, says 
Rau! Gonzalez, a sociologist and expert 
on the Sendero Luminoso, “is now the 
critical spot to Sendero’s future.” From 
there, the Shining Path, which already 
controls at least one-third of the country- 
side, intends to take Lima, only 120 miles 
away, by encircling it and cutting it off 
from the rest of the country 
Yet despite the looming guerrilla 
menace, the deteriorating state of the 
| economy is the immediate worry of most 
Peruvians. The country’s inflation rate 
| topped 1,720% last year, and could reach 








once overwhelming pop- 
ularity. A February poll 
by Apoyo, Peru's leading 
independent polling firm, 
charted his approval rat- 
ing ata dismal 13%. Last 
December Garcia's support within his 
own APRA (Popular American Revolu- 
tionary Alliance) Party eroded to the 
point where he was forced to resign as its 
leader. Nevertheless, the President, | 
whose five-year term expires in 1990, has 
stubbornly ignored calls for him to step | 
down. 

Despite persistent rumors that it 
might attempt a coup, the military has 
shown no desire to end nine years of civil- 
ian rule. But Peruvian society is on the 
verge of polarization between the extreme 
left and right. Last July marked the ap- 
pearance of the Rodrigo Franco Com- 
mand, a death squad said to be made up of 
dissident APRA Party members. The 
group has assassinated several leftists and 
critics of the government and has threat- 
ened to kill many more. 

At least 80% of Peru’s weary populace 
wants the government to open a national 
front against terrorism. Perhaps in re- 
sponse, the government two weeks ago 
announced an ambitious campaign 
against the rebels. Sull, few Peruvians are 
confident the government can quell the 
warfare before the economy reaches the 
point of no return. As retired General 
Sinescio Jarama warns, “Sendero is not 
winning, we are losing.’ —By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by Laura Lépez and Sharon Stevenson/ — 
Lima 





Garcia 
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Who puts the thrust 
behind NASA‘’s 

data network at the 
Ames Research Center? 
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The mission: to carry a heavy payload of data from NASA 
computer networks to desktops throughout the Ames Research 
Center. And do it economically. 

NASA selected a Northern Telecom integrated network 
system. It links the widest variety of terminals of any PBX. It 
opens access to their local network of supercomputers, mainframes 
and minicomputers. They can even use it to reach data on NASA's 
nationwide computer network. 


If you want to boost the power of your nites 
data network, Northern Telecom has just jaiorers 
the vehicle. 


NORTHERN TELECOM 


THE POWER BEHIND METWORKING- 
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SOUTH AFRICA 





Return of the Great Crocodile 











Afier a stroke, Botha defies his party and clings to power 


hackled by a national state of emer- 

gency and pinned under the bullying, 
finger-wagging rule of State President 
P.W. Botha, South Africa has long lain 
at the edge of despotism. Last week 
Botha pushed it over the line. Declaring 
himself fully recovered from the stroke he 
suffered in January, he reclaimed his posi- 
tion as head of state, in defiance of resolu- 
tions by the National Party's parliamen- 
tary and provincial organizations. Since 
he resigned as leader of the party last 
month and is not a member of Parliament 
or the Cabinet, the chief executive is now 
accountable to no one. 

Botha, 73, had been on sick leave for 
two weeks when he astonished the coun- 
try on Feb. 2 by giving up his leadership of 
the National Party. After the Transvaal 
province leader, Frederik W. de Klerk, 


| 53, was elected to succeed him on the 


same day, puzzled party chiefs finally 
concluded that Botha was signaling his 
intention to retire. So they were shocked 
once again by Botha’s televised an- 
nouncement that he would be returning to 
work on March 15. In a rapid series of 
meetings, the Nationalists resolved that 
the positions of party leader and State 
President should be held by the same man 
and that they had full confidence in De 
Klerk. Their real message was clear 
enough: Botha should resign in De 
Klerk’s favor. With his usual contempt for 








the subordinates he has terrorized for 
more than a decade as Prime Minister 
and President, Botha ignored them. 

What most angered the party’s parlia- 
mentary caucus was the State President's 
unilateral announcement two weeks ago 
that there would be no national elections 











this year. Parliament’s term expires in 
September, and a new body must be elect- 
ed within six months. Not only are elec- 
tions a party matter, which should have 
been decided by De Klerk, but the caucus 
was eager to call an election as early as 
May to take advantage of pratfalls by the 


opposition parties. Botha protests that he 


is “not looking for power for the sake of 
power,” and does “not cling to posts.” But 
it seems to many of his colleagues that his 
arbitrary postponement of the election to 
next year, when it must be held by March, 
reveals nothing so much as his desire to 
hold on to power as long as he can. 

The return of the Great Crocodile, as 
Botha is not so affectionately called, dis- 
pelled the feeling of relief that had swept 
over the party and white South Africans 
in general while he was out of commission 
and the more open-minded and tactful De 
Klerk had taken charge. De Klerk is from 
Voortrekker (pioneer) country and is as 
conservative in ideas and policies as Bo- 
tha. But his style is less dictatorial, more 
conciliatory. 

Much as the Nationalists want Botha 
to resign, there are no signs that they will 
muster the audacity to force him out. 
They are too accustomed to subservience 
and too respectful of his position to chal- 
lenge him politically. Talk in party circles 
now centers on a face-saving compromise 
under which Botha would share decision 
making with De Klerk, then retire grace- 
fully in a few months. But P.W. Botha 
seems to have a “compromise” of his own 
in mind: he will serve out the last year of 
his term and De Klerk will wait his 
turn. — By Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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Grapevine 


CHECK-OUT TIME. Remember the “arms supermarket” re- 
vealed by the Iran-contra hearings, a stockpile of hardware 
that the CIA said was financed by drug money and secretly 
cached in Honduras to supply the Nicaraguan contras when 
US. official aid ran out? Looks like the supermarket may have 
found an ironic new customer: El Salvador’s leftist guerrillas. 
The Salvadoran rebels have recently been toting Soviet-style 
AK-47s in addition to their usual captured American-made 
M-16s. Publicly, the U.S. says it is likely that the weapons 
came from the Sandinistas. But intelligence officials privately 
believe that free-lancing Honduran military officials, in part- 
nership with professional arms traffickers, have been ped- 
dling the AKs from.their huge unused stash. 


WARMER NONRELATIONS. In Jerusalem they keep 
wondering when Moscow will finally restore diplomatic 
relations broken over the Six-Day War in 1967. Might be 
soon. Then again ... The good news is that the Israelis 
have received quiet permission to reopen their onetime 
embassy on Bolshaya Ordynka Street—not as an embassy, 
or even a consulate, but only as a diplomatically inferior 
interest section. Still, that will allow Israel to process its 
own visas for emigrating Soviet Jews, one of several 





Arms upgrade: a soldier firing his Soviet-style AK-47 rifle 


housekeeping chores handled over the past two decades 
by the Dutch. 


INSIDE SKINNY. As the Bush Administration goes through 
the exercise of reviewing policy on how to deal with Moscow, 
officials have accumulated a few first impressions. Most prom- 
inent: the regime of Mikhail Gorbachev has no well-thought- 
out game plan and is very concerned that George Bush may be 
less willing than Ronald Reagan to negotiate. “Much of what 
they’re doing is ad hoc, and they are pressed,” said a ranking 
US. official. That combination, he concluded happily, “offers 
the U.S. some good opportunities if we play our cards right.” 
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Dynakide. No other car rides like a Buick. 


Buick’s exclusive DynaRide is 
tuned for a unique blend of smooth- 
ness and control—as found in the 
comfortable, full-size LeSabre. 

DynaRide suspension actually 
compensates for changing road 
conditions. It feels the road, and 
reacts accordingly. 

DynakRide is standard on all 
1989 Buicks, except wagons and 
idaloky-m ai eemCle-lemlelelaiale me iehS 





pension. Test-drive one at your 


Buick dealer. OC) 


The Great American Road belongs to 








| EPSON equity ur 


A 


Epson Equity 64 


)K RAM, NEC V30 processor, 4.77/10MHz clock speed, numeric keypad, CGA and serial/paralle! ports, one year limited warranty 
*PC World, December 1988, Epson isa registered trademark of Seiko Epson Corporation. Lap-Link is a trademark of Traveling Software, Inc. MS is a registered trademark of 
Microsoft Corporation. Equit 


s a trademark of Epson America, Inc., 2780 Lomita Blvd., Torrance, CA 90505. (800) 922-8911. 








“I don’t need a laptop computer. I need 


all the power I can get, in a computer I can 





carry. MMe ely Arey p mee elticon 


that fits on my lap?’ 


Presenting the Epson® Equity” LT. It’s 





fully MS*DOS compatible and comes with two 
built-in floppy drives or a single floppy and 
a 20MB hard drive. 

Just like a desktop computer. 

The Equity LT keyboard has a familiar 
desktop look and feel. Plus, you have your 
choice of a Supertwist or Backlit Supertwist 
LCD screen. We even include Lap-Link”™ 
software, free. It makes it easy to exchange 
files with other computers. 

All of which prompted PC World to rate 
the Equity LT “a Best Buy...an outstanding 
value...very strong performance.* 

Since the Epson Equity LT offers all the 
performance of a desktop PC, and all the 
reliability and support you expect from Epson, 


about the only thing you'll be giving up is 


(EPSON 


WHEN YOU'VE GOT AN EPSON, 
YOU'VE GOT A LOT OF COMPANY.” 


your desk. 














a Republican presidential 
nomination and i 


influenced 
leaders throughout the world. 
The Arizona senator is a father, 
shooter, firearms collector 
here with a rifle 
given to him by John Wayne) 


and Life Member of the 
National Rifle Association, 


QO... the years I've had the 


good fortune to associate with many 
world leaders; great men and women 
who have influenced the course of 
human events through the twentieth 
century's trying times. And I've 
noted that the majority of these 
successful people, at some point in 
their lives, have owned and enjoyed 
firearms. 





Each year collect dations affiliated with 





the NRA donate hundreds of thous 


shooting sports. If you would like to join the NRA or want more information about our programs and benefits, write J. Warren Cassidy, Executive Vice 


“We in America are more 
fortunate than the citizens of many 


countries where I've traveled. We have 


the right to own firearms —to shoot, 
to hunt, to defend our homes and 
loved ones. We have this right 
regardless of station, title or wealth. 
In America, a man who toils with his 
hands has the same rights as a czar 


or a king. 


ands 





Washington, D.C 


20013 


vf dollars in firearms an 





“T've devoted my career to the 
preservation of freedom. Others have 
given their very lives for the realization 
of this same dream. America has 
advanced the cause of liberty because 
we never forgot that individual rights 
are more important than political 
opportunity or personal gain. Owner 
ship of firearms is one of these rights. 

| That's why I'm a member of the NRA” 


I’m the NRA’ 


museums, libraries and training programs for the 
President, P.O, Box 37484, Dept. BG-27, 


ial Rifle Association of America. © 1989 


ntributions tc 


the members of the Natic 








WEST GERMANY 


The Center 
Doesn't Hold 


Fringe politics, of either the left 
or the right, has rarely counted 
for much in staid and cautious 
postwar West Germany. But 
last week, to the shock of the 
country’s political establish- 
ment, that dictum was punc- 
tured in both directions. In two 


ITALY 


Old Tragedy, 
New Evidence 


Nine years have passed since 
an Italian-owned McDonnell 
Douglas DC-9 mysteriously 
crashed into the sea off the 
Sicilian island of Ustica, kill- 
ing 81 people. But the tragedy 
continues to haunt. For years, 
theories about the cause have 
centered on poor airline 
maintenance or bombs. 

Last week a 700:page re- 


Fringe power: a protest banner against the far right says NAZIS OUT 


construction by an investigat- | 


ing magistrate pointed to an- 


ESPIONAGE 


Yeah? Well, 
Take That! 


In tit-for-tat expulsions that 
left officials on both sides of 
the superpower divide grum- 
bling, the Soviets and the 
Americans each ousted a mil- 
itary attaché on charges of 
espionage. The first blow was 
struck by the U.S. two weeks 
ago, when it expelled Lieut 


World Notes 











major cities, West Berlin and 
Frankfurt, left-wing alliances of 
Social Democrats and environ- 
mental-activist Greens became 
majority factions. Both cities 
have also seen a resurgence of 
ultra-right parties: anti-immi- 
grant Republicans in West Ber- 
lin and National Democrats in 
Frankfurt. The National Dem- 
ocrats, once a refuge of unre- 
constructed Nazis, gained 6.6% 
of the vote and representation 


other culprit: an air-to-air 
military missile. The evi- 
dence, as reported by the 
Italian press: the fuselage and 
several bodies recovered from 
the bottom of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea showed traces of a chem- 
ical used solely in high-pow- 
ered missiles 

Defense Minister Valerio 
Zanone promptly stated he 
had seen no evidence suggest- 
ing that an Italian military 
aircraft had fired the missile 
Prime Minister Ciriaco De 


Mita launched a separate in- | 


quiry to examine the possibil- 
ity that non-Italian forces 


Colonel Yuri Pakhtusov from 
the Soviet embassy in Wash- 
ington. State Department and 
FBI officials ac- 
cused Pakhtusov 
of having re- 
ceived = classi- 
fied information 
about computer- 
security pro- 
grams. Pakhtu- 
sov allegedly got 
the documents § 
from an Ameri- 








Van Gundy: tit-for-tat boot 





in the legislative council of the 

country’s financial capital 
Those gains came at the 

expense of the center-right 


| coalition of the Christian Dem- 


ocratic Union and the Free 
Democratic Party, which has 
held national power for the past 
six years. The Christian Demo- 
crats now control the mayor’s 
office in only one of West Ger- 
many’s major cities, Stuttgart 


And in both West Berlin and | 


Frankfurt, the Free Democrats 
failed to receive the 5% of the 
vote needed to gain representa- 
tion in the local councils, a dis- 
turbing omen for a small swing 
party that seldom polls more 
than 10% anywhere 

Some analysts detected a 
trend that could influence next 
year’s regional and national 
elections. Said Elisabeth 
Noelle-Neumann, head of the 
Allensbach public opinion in- 


| stitute: “This weakening of the 
the | 
| strengthening of the fringes is 


big center parties and 
not a short-term phenomenon. 
This trend willcontinue.” = 


were to blame, although 
NATO officials, the U.S. and 
France have said that their 
aircraft could not have been 
involved. Zanone’s cautious 
denial, coupled with the fact 
that key evidence has already 
been destroyed, prompted 
press speculation that a gov- 
ernment cover-up may have 
taken place. Commented the 
Rome daily // Messaggero: 
“It's no certainty that we will 
ever know who did it, but it 
is certain that there was an 
air chase.”’ Someone, the 
newspaper added, has con- 
cealed the truth. co] 














BRAZIL 


Allin the 
Family 


It was a project so simple even 
an undergraduate could do it 
But what Maria Aparecida de 
Oliveira, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Brasilia, learned in 
the course of her research was 
enough to send all Brazil into a 
furor. She found that nearly half 
the country’s 570 Deputies and 
Senators have relatives squir- 
reled away on the government 
payroll, many of them in cushy, 
high-paying jobs. Worst-case 
abusers included a former Sen- 
ate president who provided jobs 
for at least nine family mem- 
bers, and a Deputy who hired 


President José Sarney presides 
over a state rife with nepotism 


his wife and three daughters. 

News of such nepotism 
hardly came as a surprise to 
David Fleischer, chairman of 
political science and interna- 
tional relations at the same uni- 
versity, who says, “It’s part of 
the Brazilian culture.” In fact, 
Fleischer believes Oliveira’s 
study was not thorough 
“There’s a lot more nepotism 


| going on than she reported. 





can employee of a U.S. com- 
pany that does business with 
the Government 

Soviet For- 
eign Ministry 
spokesman Gen- 
nadi Gerasimov 
denounced the ex- 
pulsion asa “prov- 
ocation” and “not 
in line with the 
spirit of peace- 
ful cooperation.” 
Five days later the 


Soviets responded in kind, or- 
dering U.S. embassy employee 
Lieut. Colonel Daniel Van 
Gundy to leave Moscow. The 
charge: attempting to enter 
a closed area and take pictures 
of military facilities. As denials 
flew on both sides and the 
threat of further expulsions 
loomed, a Western envoy in 











Moscow predicted: “Relations | 


aren't permanently hurt by 
this. It’s just a shoving 
match.” oF 
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1989 CHRYSLER NEW YORKER 





1989 CHRYSLER LeBARON COUPE 


STI5O TOTAL SAVINGS 


Va 


1989 PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 
TOTAL SAVINGS 














KAKKKKKKKK 


CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH SAYS 


‘HERES TO YOU. 





AMERICA! 


1989 CHRYSLER NEW YORKER 


Save $1850 when you combine option package discount and factory cash back on the elegant Chrysler New Yorker. 








STANDARD FEATURES OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES SAVE 

Crystal Key 5/50 bumper to °6-way power seats ene. 
bumper Owner Care Program'’ Illuminated entry system cas. DISCOUNT AND 

© Power steering, brakes, windows Cruise control — 

© Ultradrive transmission Load leveling rear suspension 

* ATC air conditioning ® Automatic power door locks 


AM/FM stereo 


1989 CHRYSLER LeBARON COUPE 


Save $1150 when you combine option package discount and factory cash back on the exciting Chrysler LeBaron Coupe. 


STANDARD FEATURES: OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES SAVE Te 
© Power-assisted 4-wheel disc * Air conditioning Bia orren 
brakes Tilt steering column DISCOUNT AND 


CASH BACK 
© Power rack-and-pinion steering © Cruise control 


Electric rear window defroster ®Undercoating 
2.5 liter balance shaft engine 
*AMIFM stereo 





1989 PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 


Save $725 when you combine option package discount and factory cash back on the sporty Plymouth Sundance with 47 standard features. 

STANDARD FEATURES OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES: 

2.2 liter overhead cam engine © Rear window defroster SAVE 

© Power-assisted steering and Tilt steering column 
brakes Cruise control 

Electronic fuel injection Floor mats 

* AM/FM stereo 


MSRP 
WITH OPTION 
PACKAGES LESS 
DISCOUNT AMO 
CASH BACK 






EVERY CAR! 
__ _@ |} ¥ @ 


SEE YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER TODAY! 





* Manufacturer's suggested retail prices. Title, taxes, destination charges, and options extra. ** Based on sticker prices of options if purchased separately tFactory cash back on new 1988 and 1989 
dealer stock. Excludes 1990 models. ttSee copy of 5 year or 50,000 mile limited warranty at dealer A few restnctions apply. Excludes normal maintenance, adjustments, and certain wear items. *** Protects 
engine, powertrain for 7 years or 70,000 miles and against outer body rust-through for 7 years or 100,000 miles. See limited warranty at dealer. Restrictions apply 
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“It Gets Better Every Time” 





Major scientific missions are riding on the shuttles in 1989 





BY MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


A s the ship roared higher and higher 
into the cloudless Florida sky, the 
words of Lisa Malone, the new voice of 
Launch Control, were cool and precise: 
“Discovery—performance nominal.” But 
if Malone, the first woman to deliver the 
countdown for a space shot, betrayed little 
emotion, her colleagues at NASA could 
barely contain their excitement. “It gets 








in orbit. Those launches, plus several other 
missions that do not depend on the shuttle, 
could make 1989 the most eventful year in 
space science since the 1970s. 

The next liftoff should come in April, 
when the shuttle Aflantis is scheduled to 
send a craft called Magellan on its way to 
Venus. The space probe will begin orbit- 
ing the planet next year, using radar to 
map its cloud-hidden surface. The best 
maps now in existence, compiled by Sovi- 








better every time,” exulted NASA adminis- 
trator James Fletcher. He had reason to 
cheer: last week’s launch of Discovery, the 
third shuttle mission since the 1986 Chal- 
lenger disaster, was another significant 
milestone in the comeback of the U.S. 
space program. 

The flight’s highlight was the deploy- 
ment of the $100 million Tracking and 
Data-Relay Satellite, which completes an 
orbiting communications network that 
will let the space agency reduce its reliance 
on an expensive series of ground stations. 
Much more was riding on Discovery, 
though, than a single satellite. Without a 
successful launch, NASA could not hope to 
stick to its ambitious schedule of seven 
shuttle flights this year. And those flights 
are vital to a whole series of important sci- 
entific missions, including sending a probe 
to Jupiter and placing a powerful telescope 


Discovery lifts off from the Kennedy Space Center on the way to a successful flight = 
With the third post-Challenger launch under its belt, NASA can start to breathe easier. 


et spacecraft, show features as small as a 
quarter-mile across, but Magellan is ex- 
pected to do about ten times as well. 

In early October a 40-day window 
will open for the shuttle launch of Galileo, 
a craft that will head toward the sun, 
swing around Venus, and then use the 
earth’s gravity to sling itself out to Jupiter. 
When it arrives in late 1995, Galileo will 
drop a probe into the seething maelstrom 
of the giant planet’s atmosphere. Then 
Galileo will rove through the Jovian sys- 
tem to explore its moons. 

Come December, NASA plans to use a 
shuttle to send aloft the Hubble Space 
Telescope. The so-called ST will fly above 
the earth’s atmosphere, whose turbulence 
limits the clarity of astronomical photos 
taken from the planet’s surface. The ST's 
forte will thus be the sharpness of its pic- 
tures, which astronomers hope will help 
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answer long-standing questions about the 
structures of distant galaxies and mysteri- 
ous pinpoints of light called quasars, and 
about whether other stars have planets 
similar to earth. 

Even if technical problems ground the 
shuttle program again, there will still be 
some big news from space. In July, for ex- 
ample, NASA will use a Delta rocket to 
launch the Cosmic Background Explorer, 
a satellite that will study the background 
microwave radiation that emanates from 
every part of the cosmos. These micro- 
waves are thought by astrophysicists to be 
the faint afterglow of the Big Bang explo- 
sion, which started the universe, and they 
pose a riddle. The glow is uniform in all 
directions to within | part in 10,000, im- 
plying that the Big Bang was a perfectly 
uniform explosion. But the modern uni- 


| verse is filled with clusters of matter 


called galaxies, and there is no clear ex- 
planation of how a smooth explosion 
could produce a lumpy cosmos. COBE’s 
sensitive microwave detectors will try to 
determine just how perfect the radiation’s 
smoothness really is. 


A nother burst of information should 
come in August, when Voyager 2 
makes the last swing on its grand tour of 
the outer planets. Launched in 1977, the 
probe has already accumulated scientific 
data and taken spectacular pictures at Ju- 
piter, Saturn and Uranus. Next stop: Nep- 
tune. From earth, Neptune appears as a 
tiny, fuzzy green ball of light, and its major 
moon, Triton, as an orange dot. Voyager 
will provide the first closeup view of both. 
Triton is especially tantalizing, since it is 
believed to have its own thin atmosphere 
of methane, and may be partly covered by 
oceans of liquid nitrogen. 

If this year proceeds as planned, NASA 
intends to keep up the momentum. In 
1990 shuttles are scheduled to launch the 
ROSAT X-ray telescope, the Gamma Ray 
Observatory and Ulysses, the first probe 
to study the sun’s polar regions. But some 
experts worry about relying too heavily on 
the shuttle. “I certainly hope that these 
missions will go off as planned,” says 
James Van Allen, the University of lowa 
physicist who discovered the Van Allen 
radiation belts that ring the earth. “But 
the shuttle is not out of the woods yet. Af- 
ter Challenger, NASA should have made a 
decision to go to expendable rockets for 
all space science.” 

The space agency has learned not to 
raise hopes too high. Galileo, Magellan 
and the Hubble telescope were sched- 
uled to be launched in 1986, which NASA 
had confidently proclaimed to be the 
Year of Space Science. That “year” end- 
ed in flames on Jan. 28 with the death of 
Challenger. —With reporting by Jerry Hannifin/ 
Cape Canaveral 
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Make tracks to Troncalli Jaguar, 
now open in Roswell. 


11507 Alpharetta Highway, Roswell 475-0030 





It’s amazing how the environment influences 
your attitude and emotions. At Callaway 


Ros he PLES) | | Gardens, it’s 






only natural 
| to want to 
share every- 
thing around 
you with those 

oe you love. 

Callaway. It’s a natural wonder. 12,000 
acres of woodlands, lakes, gardens, and 
wildlife. 63 of the nation’s top-rated holes 
of golf. A 5-Star tennis complex. Charming 
Cottages, romantic Villas, and gracious 
Inn rooms. Fine dining and entertainment. 
Nature trails. Water skiing. Swimming. 
Hunting. And fishing. 











Callaway. It’s for couples, families, 
and friends. It’s : 
for people who 
get more out of 
life by being 
together. It’s an 
atmosphere that 
inspires togeth- Fi 
erness and 
makes every 
little thing so 
much more special. 

Come discover Callaway. It's not just a 
resort. It’s an environment. 

Call 1-800-282-8181 for reservations or 

information. Or write Dept. AN39, Pine 
Mountain, Georgia 31822-2000. 





b kad 
Callaway 


Everything Comes Naturally At Callaway. 


Gardens 











Enshrouded in an eerily beautiful, poisonous haze: In 20 years will the city really have shed most of its ubiquitous mantle of pollution 7 


A Drastic Plan to Banish Smog 





Los Angeles seeks to clear its smudged skies by the year 2009 


he first gray-brown stains appeared 

in the azure skies above Los Angeles 
before the outset of World War I. During 
World War II, the summer haze was be- 
ginning to sting the eyes and shroud the 
mountains that ring the city. By the mid- 
*50s, Los Angeles’ smog, as the noxious 
vapor had been dubbed, was sufficiently 
thick and persistent to wilt crops, obstruct 
breathing and bring angry housewives 
into the streets waving placards and wear- 
ing gas masks. Oil companies were urged 
to cut sulfur emissions. Cars were required 
to use unleaded gas, and exhausts were 
fitted with catalytic converters. But as the 
city continued to grow unabated, so did its 
choking smog. 

Now, after more than 30 years of strug- 
gling to clean up what has become the na- 
tion’s No. | air-pollution problem, Califor- 


| nia officials have taken decisive action 


against the primary source of the trouble: 
the unfettered use of fossil-fuel-burning 
private vehicles in a city that has long been 


in love with the automobile. By a vote of 10 


to 2, the directors of the south coast air- 
quality-management district, a regional 
agency with authority over Los Angeles, 


| last week adopted a sweeping 20-year anti- 


pollution plan. It will not only drastically 
curtail automobile use in the Los Angeles 
basin but also convert virtually all vehicles 
to the use of nonpolluting fuels by 2009 
“The public is ready for change,” declares 
Jim Lents, executive officer of the manage- 
ment district. “This plan signals the begin- 
ning of that process.” 

The proposal, referred to simply as 
the L.A. plan, is 5,500 pages long and 3 ft 
high, and was five years in the making. It 
calls for elimination of 70% of smog-pro- 
ducing emissions in the Los Angeles area 











by the year 2000. In the plan’s first five- 
year phase, 123 separate regulations will 
ban the use of aerosol hair sprays and de- 
odorants and require companies, regard- 
less of the cost, to install the best antismog 
equipment available. But one of the plan’s 
primary objectives is to break the city’s 
addiction to the internal-combustion en- 
gine. First, it imposes stricter emission 
standards and forces employers to en- 
courage car pooling. Then it calls for con- 
version of most vehicles to methanol and 
other cleaner burning fuels. Finally, in a 
Buck Rogers phase that assumes rapid 
advances in fuel-cell technology, it calls 
for a massive switch to cars, buses and 
trucks powered by electricity 


Life in the fast lane may never be the same 


“Now it’s going to be a wasteland.” 





| begin to feel the pinch 









achieve- 
ment,” says David Howekamp of the En- 


Its quite a remarkable 
vironmental Protection Agency. Adds 
Richard Ayres, chairman of the National 
Clean Air Coalition: “It's a bold attempt 
to grapple with the real pollution prob- 
lems.” The EPA is expected to approve the 
Los Angeles plan and use it as a blueprint 
for a federal program that will include cit- 
ies like Chicago and New York 

Critics of the plan, however, believe it 
will prove a costly, unrealistic mistake 
Though estimates place the cost of the ini- 
tial phase at about 60¢ a person a day for 
the first five years, or about $2.79 billion a 
year, opponents believe the price tag 
could be as high as $15 billion a year. A 
study prepared at the University of South- 
ern California calculated the resultan 
loss in jobs—mainly from companies 
forced by added antismog costs to relo- 
cate—to be in excess of 30,000. “This area 
used to be called the promised land,” 
complained Los Angeles County Supervi- 
sor Michael Antonovich, one of two mem- 
bers of the district management board 
who voted against passage. “ Now it’s go- 
ing to be a wasteland.” 

The plan still faces several bureau- 
cratic hurdles. But the real test will come 
when Los Angeles’ 8 million car lovers 
This is, after all. 
the city synonymous with freeways, drag 
races and even the drive-through church 
As a former resident puts it, “In L.A. the 
first question is not What do you do? but 
What do you drive?” Will Angelenos real- 
ly trade their Ferraris for car pools and 
their fuel-injected Chevy V-8s for electric 
roadsters? That remains to be seen 
“We're for cleaner air, for damn sure,” 
says Robert Harnar, a public relations ex- 
ecutive at Ford. “But the old adage is that 
people in L.A. want buses and mass tran- 
sit so all these other guys will get off the 
freeway.” — By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 
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Small-Town Blues 





The trains don t stop anymore, jobs are vanishing and young people are 


| BY RICHARD HORNIK 





Even on a bleak, late-winter day, the lit- 
tle town of Clay Center, Kans., exudes all the 
homeyness and warmth of a Norman Rock- 
well painting. Tidy, freshly painted houses 


cover the small knoll that rises north of the 


town square. The homes of the middle class 
cost about $20,000; those of the poor are 
timeworn but neat. One of the tallest build- 
ings in town ts a barnlike structure built bya 
| woman tho gives baton-twirling lessons. 

Serious crime almost never happens 
here; crack and heroin come to town only 
on TV news shows. Boasts the mayor, Thel- 
ma Bisenius: “This is a place where you 
dont have to lock your door and you can let 


your children come into downtown alone.” 


Clay Center citizens care about one anoth- 
er, and about outsiders too. The 55-mem- 
ber Rotary Club has raised $30,000 in 
three years to help administer polio vacci- 
nations around the world. In short, this 
should be an idyllic place to live. Yet some- 
Clay Center (pop 
4,700) has lost hundreds of jobs in the past 


thing is wrong here 


decade, which has prompted an exodus of 


its young people. In all of Clay County, for 
| which the town serves as county seat, the 
| number of deaths (1,000) since 1980 has 
| substantially outnumbered births (900) 


Clay Center, like thousands of other 
small communities from Maine to New 
Mexico, is struggling to avoid becoming a 


The citizens of Clay 
Center, Kans., aim to 
stage a comeback. Ginger 
Walker has opened a 
successful shoe shop and 
presides over the Chamber 
of Commerce. Mayor 
Thelma Bisenius professes 
that “we cannot exist as a 
town without something 
new coming in.”” Ned 
Valentine, owner of the 
Dispatch, thinks the 
upbeat local attitude will 

| make all the difference 


ghost town. The population of rural 
America is being sapped by an epic post- 
war migration to cities and suburbs, a 
trend that has accelerated in the past de- 
cade. Each year since 1985, more than 
halfa million rural residents have packed 
up and moved away, usually in search of 
employment. While self-reliant, spirited 
towns like Clay Center are putting up a 
plucky campaign to bring back jobs and 
citizens, such communities now find they 
are threatened by conditions, ranging 
from global competition to deregulation, 
that are beyond their control. As the 
small towns shrivel away, so does a way 
of life that helped define America’s char- 
acter. The US. is gradually becoming a 
more congested, coastal megalopolis, 
with an increasingly lonely place in the 


middle 


Founded by land developers as a farm- 
ing center in the 1860s, Clay Center had 
hopes of becoming a rival of Chicago. Now- 
adays the four stoplights that mark the cor- 
ners of the town’s courthouse square often 
change from green to yellow to red without 


| anybody noticing. Most of the shops on the 


town square rarely get more than two cus- 
tomers at a time. Shoppers who once bus- 
tled along the dusty main strip have defect- 
ed to the new mall in Manhattan, 40 miles 
to the southeast, or the Wal-Mart outside 
Concordia, equidistant in the opposite 
direction 





moving away. Now America’s rural hamlets are fighting to stay on the map 


Though small towns have suffered 
a critical loss of business and services 
in recent years, their populations have 
been ebbing for decades. The decline be- 
gan as farms started mechanizing and 
becoming less labor intensive. Says John 
Keller, a professor of regional and com- 
munity planning at Kansas State 
“Many of these communities peaked in 
1890. This has been the longest deathbed 
scene in history.” Many towns tried to 
diversify in postwar years by attracting 
industry, especially low-paying light- 
manufacturing businesses. Many of 
those jobs, however, were eventually lost 
to even lower-wage foreign suppliers, es- 
pecially during the run-up in value of the 
U.S. dollar in the early 1980s. During 
this decade, rural areas have created 
new jobs at only 40% the rate of metro- 
politan centers 

Another heavy blow in the "80s was 
deregulation of rail, truck, bus and airline 
service, along with the breakup of the Bell 
system. These changes permitted corpo- 
rations to abandon service or increase 
rates in thousands of small towns. H.E 
(“Ned”) Valentine, owner and editor of 
the Clay Center Dispatch (circ. 3,800), 
finds the outcome ironic: “Both Presi- 


| dents Carter and Reagan espoused small- 


town American values. Both were ad- 
mired for it. But Carter's deregulation 
program, amplified by eight years of Rea- 
gan, has taken its toll here.” 
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Clay Center's once-a-day bus service 
along two-lane U.S. 24 stopped two years 
ago. The bus carried mostly the poor and 
elderly to see their doctors or relatives an 
hour away in Manhattan. Bus service also 
meant that the town’s two florist shops 
| could count on daily deliveries of fresh 

flowers, And repair shops could often get 
same-day emergency shipments of spare 
parts. Although the town’s cooperative 
grain elevator still has access to a working 
railroad spur, weeds surround the tracks. 
Reason: the Kyle railroad has added a 
| $750-per-car surcharge to the standard 




















rate, forcing the cooperative to haul its 
grain 17 miles by truck toa main railroad 
line. 


While deregulation has brought lower 
prices and better services for many Amer- 
icans, it has not worked out that way for 
residents of sparsely populated areas 
Most economists would argue that the old 
system subsidized small-town Americans 
by requiring companies to provide ser- 
vices at a loss to such areas, but the U.S 
traditionally saw rural development as 
worth the price. Says Jack Tierce, an ad- 
ministrator at the Kansas state corpora- 
tion commission: “The transportation 
system of the U.S. was based on moving 
people from the densely populated East 
out West. Now it is driving people from 
rural areas into metropolitan areas.” Cit- 
ies get better service simply because cus- 
tomers are more concentrated and thus 
more profitable to accommodate 

The indirect costs of deregulation are 
adding up. Moving grain by truck instead 
of rail increases the rate at which high- 
ways and bridges are being degraded 
Says Tierce: “In the long term the public 
is going to pay the price, and rural Ameri- 
ca will pay a terrible price.” 


Clay Center's aging population is sym- 
bolized by the skyline of the federally fi- 
nanced senior-citizen housing on the town’s 
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Local-development booster Deanna Fuller unfurls a banner near the main square with the help of John Coberly, a public-utility employee 


west side. The eight-story red brick apart- 
ment buildings are the only high-rises on 
the horizon. “Our big industry is Social Se- 
curity,” says Thomas Lee, president of the 
Union State Bank. “Fully one-third of our 
checking accounts are senior-citizen depos- 
its.” The aging process has also led to a 
leadership vacuum, as older business peo- 
ple retire from civic life. And the town’s 
young people show no inclination to stay 
When a visitor asked a class of 20 Clay 
County high school students how many 
would stay in town or return after college, 
not a single hand went up. Volunteered 
their teacher: “They re not being shy.” 


Rural planners contend that commu- 
nities need a critical mass of at least 2,500 
citizens to survive. The shrinkage of 
America’s small towns will only acceler- 
ate as young people continue to leave to 
find better jobs, even though some retirees 
have migrated from the big cities to rural 
areas in search of peace and quiet. Al- | 
though their money is welcome, older 
people often fail to see the need for eco- 
nomic development, particularly if it 
means higher taxes. 


Ginger Walker, a vivacious 30-year- 
old Clay Centerite, launched her own busi- 
ness, Ginger’s Shoe Shoppe, three years 
ago. Her stylish boutique carries an im- 
pressive assortment of stock, and has at- 
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tracted enough customers so far to make a 
passable profit. Says Walker: “The biggest 
challenge is to compete with the large com- 
munities around us. Our prices aren't that 
much different. It’s just the magic of the 
malls.” 


The growth of huge regional discount 
stores—despite all the convenience they 
provide—has been devastating for many 
small downtowns, since one shopping cen- 
ter can draw customers away from a dozen 
or more communities. Says Robert Van 
Hook, executive director of the National 
Rural Health Association: “Wal-Marts 
are the last nails in the cof- 
fins of a lot of rural Main 
Streets.” Because downtown 
retail shops are important 
employers, their decline can 
be fatal to the rest of the 
town's economy as well. An- 
other major small-town em- 
ployer, the local hospital, is 
disappearing at the rate of 
more than 40 institutions 
each year. A principal cause 
was the 1983 decision by 
Congress to eliminate sus- 
pected rural subsidies in the 
Medicare system by reduc- 
ing payments to small-town 
hospitals. 


Though the whitewashed 
grain elevators two blocks 
from Clay Center's town 
square are still in use, the 
county's economy is no longer 
primarily agricultural. Clay 
County benefited during the 
1950s and 60s from the arriv- 
al of manufacturing companies that pro- 
duced such goods as metalworking equip- 
ment and grain-handling machinery. But 
in the past decade almost 300 jobs have dis- 
appeared. Says Mayor Bisenius: “In the 
past few years we have realized that we can- 
not exist as a town without something new 
coming in.” 

In January, during three days of meet- 


an old-time tent revival, almost 200 resi- 
dents anted up more than $250,000 to buy 
a small equity stake in a new Kansas City 
based company that plans to produce light 
aircraft. Townspeople hope their invest- 
ment will help persuade the company to put 
its assembly plant in Clay Center, where it 
would provide 300 jobs. Says Deanna 
Fuller, a former farmwife who heads the lo- 
cal economic development group: “These 
people just want to make it possible for the 
young folks to come back.” 





Smokestack chasing, as the practice 
of wooing factories has become known, is 
rampant in small-town America. Al- 
though often portrayed as a response to 





ings that rang with a fervor akin to that of 





problems in the farming sector, in many 
cases the search is an effort to replace the 
industrial jobs lost in the 1980s, says Ken- 
neth Deavers, a chief economist for the 
Agriculture Department. Farming and 
related businesses account for only about 
one-eighth of rural employment. Attract- 
ing new industries to a small town can be 
tricky. “A lot of these firms are gypsies. 
They fly from one set of subsidies to an- 
other.” notes Mark Lapping, dean of ar- 
chitecture and design at Kansas State. 

Is saving small-town America worth 
the expenditure of more state and federal 
money? As US. cities face deeper prob- 





The railroad spur languishes because of a $750-per-freight-car surcharge ; 


Clay Center's once-a-day bus service was halted two years ago. 


lems, ranging from grime to gridlock, the 
rural option could become more impor- 
tant, or al least more appealing. In a re- 
cent USA Today poll, 39% of the people 
surveyed said they would prefer to live in 
a small town. (According to U.S. Census 
figures, less than 24% of the population 
dwells in rural areas, compared with 44% 
in 1950.) At the very least, says former 
Agriculture Secretary Bob Bergland, “it 
would be unwise for U.S. public policy to 
force people to leave rural North Carolina 
and come to Washington, D.C.” 

Rather than trying to re-create the web 
of regulations and subsidies that once sup- 
ported rural America, federal policy 
should concentrate on helping rural areas 
compete in the new global economy. Econ- 
omist Robert Reich of Harvard University 
believes that rural America must shift its 
dependence from production of low-value, 
high-volume products like grain and sim- 
ple manufactured goods to high-tech man- 
ufacturing and services. To make that tran- 
sition, business and government would 
have to pump more money into rural 
schools, hospitals, roads and other infra- 
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structure. Says Van Hook: “We have to 
make some investments in rural America.” 

Access to high-quality telephone ser- 
vice will be as important to a community 
in the coming century as the railroads 
were in the last. Clay Center, because of 
its inexpensive real estate and literate 
work force, might be an ideal spot for a 
credit-card processing center or other 
“electronic cottage.”’ Unfortunately, Clay 
Center's phone service, provided by 
Southwestern Bell, is so antiquated that 
hookups with international computer net- 
works are impossible. 


Telemarketing would 
not be the complete answer 
for small towns, because it 
generally offers mostly mini- 
mum-wage jobs. Several 
studies have found that the 
full blossoming of a high- 
tech economy comes only af- 
ter it receives a heavy dose of 
defense contracts. The bulk 
of that money currently goes 
to the country’s heavily pop- 
ulated coastal regions, which 
have the most congressional 
representation. Says Tom 
Daniels, associate professor 
of regional and community 
planning at Kansas State: 
“Look where all the defense 
dollars are going, and you 
can see we are creating a bi- 
coastal economy.” 

Investment in rural 
America would pay off, says 
Reich, who believes that 
small towns will offer oppor- 
tunities in the next century as 
urban centers become more congested: 
“The new economy toward which we're 
evolving operates on a smaller scale and is 
far better suited to rural environments. But 
unless we remove the present barriers to 
rural America’s economic transition, more 
and more of us will find ourselves packed 
ever more tightly together.” 


The folks of Clay Center are anxiously 
waiting to find out whether the aircraft 
company will locate there. And Deanna 
Fuller, who maintains a storefront office 
next door to city hall, is working on a dozen 
other possibilities. Already she has assisted 
in organizing a community campaign to 
help expand a manufacturing plant that 
makes grain augers. Editor Ned Valentine, 
whose family-owned newspaper has chroni- 
cled the town’s ups and downs for 100 
years, is optimistic. Says he: “The differ- 
ence between towns that survive and towns 
that dont is attitude, not population.” Clay 
Center may have the moxie to thrive once 
again, but for hundreds of other tiny U.S. 
towns, their little spots on the map are seri- 
ously endangered. s 











It really pays 

to drive a 
uipped Buick. 
Now choose 4.9% A.P.R. GMAC financing — or get 


up to $1,500 cash back on Buick Park Avenue; up to 
$1,000 back on Electra Limited, LeSabre and Regal.* 
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Buc Right now _ you'll 
miata receive your choice of 
Beary cash back or affordable 
SS financing when you 


choose a new Buick Regal; or a 
Buick Park Avenue, Electra Limited 
or LeSabre equipped with selected 
option packages. 


Advance to Park Avenue. 

For example, move up to the lux- 
ury and prestige of Buick Park 
Avenue with an SE Option Pack- 
age. You'll enjoy features like Con- 
cert Sound, remote Keyless Entry 
System, automatic day/night mir- 
ror, and more. And you'll receive 
$1,500 cash back — or 4.9% A.PR. 
GMAC financing. 


= 1989 GM Corp. All rights reserved 





Values on LeSabre and Regal. 

A Buick LeSabre Custom Sedan 
with the SE Option Package offers 
automatic power antenna, 6-way 
power driver's seat, Concert 
Sound, and more, plus $1,000 cash 
back — or 4.9% A.PR. financing. 

And a Regal Custom Coupe with 
a 2.8-litre V6 engine offers a choice 
of $1,000 cash back or 4.9% A.PR. 
financing. 


How to enjoy more Buick value. 
Just take delivery of a LeSabre or 
Park Avenue that was in your deal- 
er’s inventory prior to March 7, 
1989. You'll enjoy even greater total 
value: up to $1,600 on LeSabre; up 
to $2,000 on Park Avenue. Buckle 


Park Avenue 


LeSabre Custom Sedan 


up and see your dealer now for 
best selection and greatest values. 


*For 4.9% financing and cash back, you 
must take retail delivery from dealer stock 
by April 3, 1989. Length of finance con- 
tract is limited. Dealer financial participa- 
tion may affect consumer cost. See dealer 
for qualification details. 


The Great American Road belongs to 


BUICK 


SMARTLEASE = 


(SUMPTER TO BUMPER PLUS, 


See your dealer for terms of the limited warranty. 
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A Deal That Nearly Came Undone 


Despite qualms, the U.S. will help Japan build the FSX jet 


hen it finally flies Japan’s FSX 

fighter jet (top speed: 1,300 m p.h 
will represent technology at its peak. But 
the aircraft may represent an even loftier 
accomplishment in diplomacy, since it has 
become a centerpiece in the friendly but 
herce economic rivalry between the US 
and Japan. For more than four years the 


two governments have been negouating a 


joint effort to develop a new generation of 


fighter jet that would patrol the island na 
tion's shipping lanes and support its de- 
e 1990s. When a tentative 
deal was first reached last November, the 





fense forces in t 


drew heavy fire from officials 
within the Commerce Department, who 
contended that the US 


much advanced aviation technology to 


project 
would reveal so 


Japanese defense contractors that they 
could develop a civilian aircraft industry 
that would compete with such U.S pro 
ducers as Boeing and McDonnell Douglas 

This month the FSX’s proponents at 
the State and Defense departments, who 
see the deal as an economic and Strategic 


boon for the U.S., argued heatedly with 





Mosbacher urged limits; Scowcroft differed 


critics who wanted to scrap the plan. Fi 
nally last week, President Bush called an 
unusual National Security Council meet 
ng to thrash out the issues. In the end he 
decided on a compromise: to go through 
with the deal but to apply safeguards that 
will prevent Japanese contractors from 
getting access to the most important tech 
nology. According to presidential spokes 


Bush 


three or 


man Marlin Fitzwater 


has yet to 


decide on “at least four basic 


issues regarding the agreement,” which 





he is expected to announce this week 


Japan originally wanted to build its 
own fighter from scratch but eventually 
il in which the U.S 


re more of the F 







agreed to a de would 





16 fighter jet’s 





Via- 








tion and military secrets than it had be 
fore with any of its allies. In return the 
U.S. would acquire some Japanese devel- 
opn in radar-absorbing, or Stealth 
materials that would be used in the 


plane's wings and fuselage. General Dy- 
namics, which first developed the F-16 in 
1972, would design and build 35% to 40 

of the FSX prototype. Later, U.S contrac- 
uld expect a 30° 


tors w share in the pro 








duction of 130 to 170 airplanes. The proj- 


the Japanese 





ect would also ensure that 
and US. air 


patible for the next two decades 


forces remained fully com- 


Tempers flared during last week’s NS¢ 


meeting, which lasted than 
hours. U.S. Trade Representative Carla 


Hills argued vehemently that Bush should 


more two 


scrap the agreement in favor of persuad- 
ing the Japanese to buy standard F-16s 
their 
components together. On 
National Security Adviser 
Brent Scowcroft and Secretary of State 


minus the instructions for pulling 
most sensitive 


the other side 


James Baker contended that the agree- 
ment should proceed unchanged. But the 


lack of a Defense Secretary to argue the 











STANDARD OFFICE SUPPLIES IN HONG KONG. 
A DESK, A CHAIR, A PHONE AND A FISH. 


It all seems a little strange 
when you first start doing 
business in Hong Kong. Cus 
toms are different and the 
right fish in the right place 
1S aS Important as the right 
memo at the right time 


FUNG SHUI MAN It's pro- 
nounced “fung soy” and 
he’s a religious man who 
tells you when is the best 
time to move into a new 
office, where to have felt g 
desk and whether or not 
you need a goldfish for the 
atmosphere it will provide. 
A feltheleltal Nia de\iile ai} 
Hong Kong, ask your busi- 
ness contacts to rec- 
ommend their “man.” 

Hire the most 


Pa ieldalii meli evellie-laBilite| 
Skimping on the spirits will 
only give you a bad business 
reputation 


GRILLED AT THE GRILL 

The famous Mandarin Grill 
at the Mandarin Hotel is 
“the” place for the impor- 
tant meetings in Hong Kong 
The view is quite spectacu- 
lar and the wine list is im- 
pressive. The service is 
exquisite and the food can 
only be described as sub- 
lime. Tel. 5-220111 


HOW TO KILL YOUR 
aU SUM: ilee la agl icy 
Even during the sum- 
mer months, business 
dress should always 


be proper—suits and ties. 
Informal attire is not 
appreciated. 


Also, in ; \k/ S| WY ja 
Hong Kong, Ba /B\ (| 
the color red es) ; UI 
is a symbol Y W/ ¥ 


of happiness 


NORTHWEST NOTES In 
addition to convenient ser 
vice to Hong Kong from over 
200 U.S. cities and, starting 
in June, nonstop service 
from Seattle on our new Boe- 
ing 747-400 widebodies—we 
give you something no other 
U.S. airline can offer—the 
ulead deli Mal foleurl tell lite! 
insight that comes after 40 
years of helping people do 
business in Asia. 


LOOK TO US“ NORTHWEST AIRLINES 








Pentagon's side handicapped the 





























A pr sue is hy nuc 
pro-FSX forces Covering the n ~ the F-16's co puter software 
dle ground, Commerce Secret ll be shared. Bush has not yet de 
Robert Mosbacher thought ded whether to include the 
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Mosbacher's view prevailed n If the Japanese fail to 
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promise that henceforth the Com- Lack des, Japanese ¢« 
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to modify the FSX agreement. t compet I 
President must walk a fine ine | cs of j 


tween foreign-policy and econon 


ic considerations. If the deal 
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to scrap it and build an advanced { ter ch protec hou 

ithout the U.S. “If Japan needed outside The real c 
help, it could turn to the I iropeans,” says of Pre 
Joel Johnson, vice president of the Ameri 0 co-de e 
can League for Exports and Security As i elp Japan 
sistance, Currently, the U.S. provides "y the Pentagy It's a fallacy to su and component des 
more than 95% of Japanese defense im gest that we ever seri considered he FSX proves that t 
ports. Says Johnson: “Not only do we risk uy he F-16 off the R i come just as port 1 
losing an important share of the FSX pro Onodera, director gener foreign rel; i nining U.S 
ram, but we would also be assisting our al affairs in Japan's Agenc po By Christine Gorman. 
toughest competitors to penetrate one of From the beginnir hat it I Reported by Jerome Cramer Washington and 
our major defense markets to be something new Barry Hillenbrand/Tokyo 
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OM.,, HOW AM I GOING TO FITALL 


Rolling Along the Mommy Track 





Is motherhood putting some women on a slower career path? 


hould women have to choose be- 

tween a career and a family? Most 
business people would probably say the 
| question was settled years ago with a re- 
| sounding no. And yet beneath the placid 
| corporate consensus on that issue lurks 
considerable anxiety about the double 
pressures on working mothers. For many 
ambitious women, a nagging fear persists 
that having children may cost them a 
chance at the top jobs. Despite the new 
outpouring of corporate benefits for work- 
ing parents, professional women justifi- 
ably suspect that some bosses now catego- 
rize their female employees into two 
classes: mothers and achievers. “The idea 
is really offensive,” declares Maryellen 
Cattani, a partner in a San Francisco law 
firm, whose Volvo carries her daughter's 
| child seat in the back and a car phone in 
| the front. 

Workingwomen’s resentment of the 
two-track notion has burst into the open, 
sparked by a management expert's pro- 
posal to introduce a formal basis for such a 
discriminatory system. Put forth by au- 
thor Felice Schwartz in an article in the 
January-February issue of the Harvard 
Business Review (title: “Management 


plan suggests relegating most working 
mothers to a gentle career path, which 


Only women willing to set aside family 
considerations would be singled out for 
the fast lane to the executive suite. The 
startling idea has raised concern that cor- 
porations will find a new justification for 
passing over women, this time not for al- 
leged inability but for lack of time and 
commitment. 

Schwartz, who heads Catalyst, a Man- 
hattan research organization that focuses 
on work and family issues, offered the 
two-track plan as a way to help compa- 
nies make the most of the vast numbers of 





Women and the New Facts of Life”), the | 


wags have dubbed the Mommy Track. | 





women entering the managerial ranks. 
The author contends that women manag- 
ers cost companies more to employ than 
men do. Turnover is greater among wom- 


| en managers, she says, because some of 


them quit high-pressure jobs when they 
cannot reconcile the conflicting needs of 
work and family. As a result, Schwartz 
claims, companies lose the time and train- 
ing invested in such managers. 

To cut their losses, Schwartz believes, 
companies must find a way to segregate 
“career-primary” women from “career- 
and-family” women. She argues that most 
working mothers would gladly trade ad- 
vancement and high pay for the chance to 
spend more time with their families, and 
corporations would benefit from retaining 
them in less demanding middle-manage- 
ment positions. 

Critics of the Mommy Track fear that 
employers might accept the notion that it 
is a bad investment to groom working 
mothers for high-level jobs. In fact, such 
corporations as Corning Glass and Merck 
have found that the costly career-track 
disruptions of parenthood can be reduced 
when companies help their employees 
balance the demands of work and family 
life. Thus the emergence of a formal 
Mommy Track strikes many people as ar- 
chaic, especially at a time when compa- 
nies are offering working parents a help- 


ing hand in the form of flextime, parental | 


leave, day care and other programs. 
Many major employers have been 
quick to reject the Mommy Track idea. 
Says James Cohune, a spokesman for 
McKesson, the San Francisco-based 
pharmaceutical and health-care-products 
distributor: “I can’t imagine a company 
keeping someone down who wanted to 
move up, just because she had a family. 
That's the Stone Age.” Another Califor- 
nia giant, the Chevron oil company, offers 
flexible work schedules for working 
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mothers but does not shift them to a slow 
career lane. Says Dave Hufford, manager 
of employment policies for the firm: “We 
all have to balance our personal lives with 
our career demands, but to try to put that 
on a track system wouldn't be easy or 
realistic.” 

What particularly grates about the 
Mommy Track is that it hews to the old- 
fashioned notion of singling out women 
rather than men for complete parental 
sacrifice. Another problem is that the sys- 
tem could put a woman on a slow track 
for a whole career, even though the criti- 
cal child-rearing years constitute only one 
brief phase of her life. Says Jayne Day, 
mother of a six-year-old daughter and a 
partner in the Manhattan office of the ac- 
counting firm Peat Marwick: “How, at 


| age 25, is anyone going to make a person- 


al decision about what track to be on? 
Firms need to be more open and flexible.” 


he speaks from experience. At Peat 

Marwick, Day worked part time for 
two years, starting in 1984, when her 
daughter Jacqueline was one year old. Af- 
ter Day resumed her full-time duties in 
1986, she was promoted to partner. Says 
Day: “If the Mommy Track becomes a | 
slower track for certain periods in your | 
career, well, I am willing to accept that. 
What I am not willing to accept is that it 
totally turns off my options later to get 
back on track.” 

Schwartz seems surprised that her ar- 
ticle provoked a storm of criticism. Says 
she: “Companies aren't looking for ways 
to keep women down. They are looking 
for tools to help women surface.” Even if 
Schwartz’s methods have met a resound- 
ing “ugh,”’ meeting that goal is crucial for 
women as well as their employers. Nearly 
two-thirds of all new workers in the labor 
force over the next decade will be women. 
That is the most compelling argument 
against any notion that companies can af- 
ford to sideline the millions of working- | 
women who will decide to become moth- 


ers as well. — By Janice Castro. 
Reported by D. Blake Hallanan/San Francisco 


and Melissa Ludtke/Boston 
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Five things you can do 
for 72¢ or less... 





Enjoy a cup Pick upa 
of coffee... newspaper... 
= 


Or make a lasting difference in the 
life of a child and family overseas 
through Foster Parents Plan. 


Here at home, 72¢ is the kind of pocket change 
you spend every day without thinking much 
about it. But fora child overseas, born into 
a world of des verale poverty, 1 can lead to 
a future fullof promise and achievement. 


Your spare change can change the 
iife of a child, Forever. 


Asa Foster Parent, you'll be helping a 
needy child in the most critical areas of 
development. Like education. Better 
nutrition. Improved health. At the 
same time, your help will give your 
Foster Child the gift of hope. 

I's hope that springs from Foster 
Parents Plan's comprehensive programs, 
built on your support combined with the 
hard work and ee mination of your 













Have a soft 
drink... 


Foster Childs family to help themselves. 
Programs that produce ways to make 
a better living. That build confidence 
and self-sufficiency, and that result 
\ inlong-lasting improvements for 
all their lives 
What's more, you'll be able to share in 
these accomplishments through photo- 
graphs, progress reports and letters about 
your Foster Child and family. 


Don’t wait—a child needs your help now. 


Phink about all the good you can do for just 
72¢ a day, the cost of a morning coffee break. 
Then send your love and support toa child and 
family overseas, who need a chance for a better life. 
Please, do it now. 


To start helping even faster, call toll free: 


1-800-225-1234 


Detach and mail or call toll free today 


(J Enclosed is a check for $22 for my first months sponsorship of my 


[auc s*~*«~—=<“C*é*S:*S:SCSTSC Rk yo 


Kenneth H. Phillips, President 
Foster Parents Plan, Inc. ¢ 157 Plan Way * Warwick, Ri 02886 


I want to become a Foster Parent to: 


The child who has been waiting the longest, or as indicated: 


Boy Girl kither 
Any Age 16-8 (LI9-I1 12-14 

C) Sri Lanka Mali 
Guatemala ! Thailand Sierra Leone 
Kenya ! Keuador Sudan 


Philippines ) India Zimbabwe 


| Colombia 


| 84 Foster Parents Plan. 


‘hak so complete, it touches a child for life. 


Foster Child. Please send me a photograph, case history, and 
complete Foster Parent Sponsorship Kit 


} Lam not yet sure if | want to become a Foster Parent, but Lam 
interested, Please send me information about the child | would be 











4 
sponsoring. 
, 3405 
Mr Mrs. LJ 
Miss Ms. 
Address Apt. # 
City State Zip 


Founded in 1937, Foster Parents Plan is the leader in combining family assistance 

rograms, community development, and personal communications between Foster 

arent and Foster Child. These comprehensive programs provide long-term solu- 
tions to the unique problems facing Foster Children and their families. As a non 
profit, non-sectarian and non-political organization, we depend on Foster Parents 
to make our work possible A copy of our financial report is available, upon request. 
from New York Dept. of State, Office of Charities Registration, Albany, NY. or Foster 
Parents Plan. Your sponsorship is tax deductible. 






















Theres an even better way to protect 
your new car. It$ called Ford ESP 


| Major car repairs don't have to be a major major 
expense. The Ford Extended Service Plan 
surrounds you with Peace of Mind*” 





Building the right service plan means 
ensuring that you get solid protection flex- 
ible enough to fit your needs. 
— We've built that into Ford ESP. 
' For example, Ford ESP TOTAL 
I, gives you comprehensive coverage 
P), on thousands of repairs, including 
high-tech components, for up to 
six years or 100,000 miles, depend- 
ing on the plan you choose. There's 
even towing and rental car reimburse- 
ments for covered repairs.* 

You can easily tailor Ford ESP to suit 
your vehicle and your pocketbook. And, 
by specifying Ford ESP, you get the only 
plan approved by Ford Motor Company. 


And you'll be ser- 
L_FORD | 
viced by trained, cer- QUALITY CARE Ei 


FOR QUALITY CARS” 










Key fact: Ford 
ESP TOTAL puts 
a $25 lid on 
thousands of G 
covered repairs 


if 


tified technicians. 
Stop in at any 
Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer, or call 
1-800-FORD-ESP. And you'll see why the 
*In Hawau, rules vary. See dealer for details ? s 
©1989, Ford Motor Company customer is sull king. 

















| ings, which should boost com- 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Dial P 
For Profits 


In the five years since the | 
breakup of the old Bell phone 
system, one of the last vestiges 
of Government regulation has 
been the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s control 
over AT&T's profit margin on 
its long-distance services. The 
company has been permitted 
to cover its costs and earn a re- 
turn of precisely 12.2% on its | 
investment. Last week the FCC | 
voted to liberate AT&T's earn- 


petition in the long-distance 
business. 


AT&T will now have an 
incentive to cut costs, which 
could lead not only to higher 
profits but also to an opportu- 
nity to charge lower rates. At 
the same time, AT&T can 
change prices more quickly be- 
cause it will no longer have to 
wait weeks for the FCC to scru- 
tinize how each adjustment 
would affect the company’s 
profits. Beginning July 1, the 
agency will replace AT&T's 
profit limits with adjustable 
price ceilings on long-distance 
service. The FCC will continue 
to impose floor prices to pre- 


vent the still dominant AT&T | 


from staging a predatory price 
war with such rivals as MCI 
and US Sprint. a 





Springing a 
Savings Leak 


President Bush's plan to bail 
out the savings and loan in- 
dustry is getting little help 
from depositors, who 
are withdrawing their 











THE ECONOMY 


Pop Go 
The Prices 


The economy sent a calming 
signal last week but abruptly 
followed it with a disturbing 
one. First the Government said | 
the stubborn USS. trade deficit 
narrowed in January to $9.5 bil- 
lion, for a $1.5 billion decline 
from December. Economists 
were particularly heartened 
because imports fell nearly 
7%, indicating that the econo- 
my was cooling off and infla- 


money at an inconvenient 
moment. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, which regu- 
lates S & Ls, said last week that 
in January thrifts suffered a rec- 
ord monthly net-deposit out- 
flow of $10.7 billion (total re- 
maining S & L deposits: $964 
billion). Because Bush’s pro- 
posed $200 billion bailout pack- 
age is to be financed in part 


| from the thrifts’ federal insur- 


ance premiums, which are 
based on the size of their depos- 
its, the withdrawals could re- 
duce that source of Govern- 
ment income and increase the 
share borne by taxpayers. One 
reason for the heavy S & L out- 
flow is that consumers have 
been moving their money to 
money-market funds, which in 
January were paying depositors 
an average of 1% percentage 
points more than thrifts. a 


tion was not getting out of hand. 

But the outlook clouded 
over on Friday, when the Gov- 
ernment said producer prices 
soared 1% in February. The 
jump, which showed that such 
prices have climbed at an 
alarming 12.6% rate so far this 
year, aroused fears that infla- 
tion might be picking up just as 
the economy is slowing down. 
That warning of possible 
1970s-style stagflation sent the 
Dow Jones industrial average 
down 48.57 points Friday, to 
2,292.14, its sharpest one-day 
decline in eleven months. = 











Business Notes 


Wipeout: the Miller Brewing Co. floundered with Beachin’ Times 


ADVERTISING 
Way Cool or 
Totally Bogus? 


Just when you thought that 
spring break could not possi- 
bly get any more sophomoric, 
the Miller Brewing Co. pre- 
sents Beachin’ Times, a 16- 
page glossy advertisement that 
advises party dudes how to 
“scam babes” and turn the tra- 
ditional Florida fling vacation 
“into your own personal trout 
farm.” But the Beachin’ Times, 
a color supplement that ap- 











peared in 55 campus newspa- 
| pers in the U.S, has been 
wiped out by indignant colle- 
gians. At the University of 
Wisconsin, students even 
threatened to boycott the Mil- 
waukee company’s brew, 
while the Daily Iowan’s edito- 
rial column slammed Miller 
for “propaganda that is so bla- 
tantly offensive to a wide vari- 
ety of people.” Miller respond- 
ed to the uproar by canceling 
the advertisement’s future ap- 
pearances. Said company 
spokeswoman Susan Hender- 
son: “We blew it.” ae 








Now for the 
Hard Part 


When Ross Johnson, flamboy- 
ant head of RJR Nabisco, lost 


| his bid for control of the giant 


food and tobacco company ina 
$25 billion leveraged-buyout 
brawl last year, he also lost his 


Gerstner: going to Tobacco Road 





XANO—~9NIA2) NWHIYHOF 


job. Last week RJR’s new 
owner, the buyout firm Kohl- 
berg Kravis Roberts, an- 
nounced its surprise choice for 
Johnson's replacement: Louis 
Gerstner, 47, marketing ma- 
ven and president of American 
Express. 

| Gerstner, who was widely 
expected to succeed American 
| Express Chairman James 
Robinson, 53, has never run a 
tobacco business. But KKR 


Gerstner for his prowess as a 
strategic planner. Among oth- 
er accomplishments, Gerstner 
launched the successful Plati- 
num card. As chairman at 
RJR Nabisco, he will have to 
engineer the sale of about $8 
| billion in assets to pay off some 

of KKR’s buyout borrowings. 

But his compensation will be 

as tall as his task: as much as 
| $45 million over five years. 








partner Henry Kravis chose | 
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frica is a continent crucified by 
A famine and war, pestilence and 
poverty. For Christianity, howev- 
er, it is a continent of resurrection. Even 
as older churches in Europe and the US. 
are emptying, faith is thriving in the 
sprawling lands south of the Sahara. As is 
so often the case, spiritual strength is in- 
spiring—and being inspired by—an out- 
pouring of artistic creation. “We are on 
the verge of a golden age in African 
Christian art,” proclaims Jesuit Father 
Engelbert Mveng of Cameroon. “The 
movement cannot be stopped, and it is 
bursting out in flower all over Africa.” 
Not since Europe’s Renaissance has 
such a large and varied body of living 
Christian art been produced. In inac- 
cessible rural workshops, thatched-roof 
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Africa’s Artistic 
Resurrection 


Amid poverty and starvation, Christian faith and native 
talent are inspiring a wealth of religious works 





villages and teeming urban slums, a fir- 
mament of fine artists inspired by 
Christian themes is emerging from with- 
in a much larger community of folk ar- 
tisans. The movement is thriving in 
spite of serious obstacles. Most artists 
lack patrons, lucrative markets and sub- 
stantial schooling. With tools, paint and 
canvas in chronically short supply, Afri- 
cans work with whatever materials are 
handy. Wood is thus the most popular 
medium. If stained glass is too costly, 
colored resin is applied to windowpanes. 
If sculptors lack marble, they mix cheap 
pebbles and concrete. If budgets keep 
church buildings modest, they are 
brightened with imaginative decorations 
and vibrant vestments. 

Styles range from garishly colored 


Photographs for TIME by William Campbell 
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KENYA 
Father Engelbert Mveng’s Christ amid 
tribal motifs behind altar (acrylic on wood) 





NIGERIA 
Madonna and Child: a wood carving 
by Joseph Agbana of Inisha workshop 




















representational paintings to serene ab- 
stracts. The themes are the same ones 
that inspired a thousand Renaissance 
masterpieces: the Nativity, Madonna 
and Child, and gripping Bible stories. 
The most frequent subject is Christ's ag- 
ony on the Cross, a visual testament to 
the Africans’ own suffering. But Zair- 


| ian Catholic sculptor Ndombasi Wuma, 


like many Protestants, refuses to depict 
the Crucifixion. Says he: “I believe in 
the risen Christ. Why should Christ be 
anguished?” 

African art is created not for muse- 
ums or living rooms but for the commu- 
nity. Its function is fourfold, says Elimo 
Njau, a Tanzanian Lutheran painter. 
Art “makes Christianity African,” pro- 
vides a new context for worship, stimu- 
lates devotion and teaches the meaning 
of the Bible through imagery. Many 
works are signed collectively; others are 
anonymous. At Sims Chapel, Zaire’s 
oldest Baptist church, even Sunday 
school children played their part: their 
rude drawings provided the basis for the 
chapel’s stained-glass windows. 

Before the missionary era, the only 
Christianized black nation was Ethiopia, 
whose austere art style remained largely 
unchanged since the Middle Ages 


When the first missionaries arrived in | 


other parts of Africa in the 15th centu- 
ry, they sought to stamp out tribal reli- 
gions and with them idols, ceremonial 
masks and ancestral images. The artistic 
tug-of-war intensified during the 19th 
century as the number of Christian mis- 
sions mushroomed 

The latter-day art boom was fos- 
tered by Roman Catholic missionaries 
Among them were Brother Marc-Stanis- 
las Wallenda from Belgium, who found- 
ed Kinshasa’s Academy of Fine Arts in 
1943, and Father Kevin Carroll of Ire- 
land, who in the same era came to work 


missionary bishops back then, Carroll 
recalls, “thought we were wasting time.” 
Political independence and the increase 
of black clergy accelerated the process 
that European Christians call adapta- 
tion or inculturation, meaning the incor- 
poration of local culture into Christian- 


corps of artists and artisans, and Zaire 
probably boasts the most important as- 
semblage of sheer talent. 

Inculturation often means nothing 
more controversial than transplanting the 
classic Bible stories into black-African 
settings. A white policeman accompanies 





among Nigerian craftsmen, Most white | 


ity. Today Nigeria has Africa's largest 





SOUTH AFRICA 
Nijengabantu Catholic Church: décor, 
architecture evoke a Zulu king’s hut 





ZAIRE 
Kafusha Laban’s descent from the Cross 
(resin on glass) in Methodist church 
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Religion 


ZAIRE 





Christ walking toward Calvary amid strikingly contemporary surroundings in acrylic painting by Pap’Nemma 


Jesus to Calvary. The crucified Christ 
wears a crown of cactus thorns. The 
three Wise Men bear gifts of kola nuts 
and chickens. More saucily, South Afri- 
can linocut artist John Muafangejo shows 
| Satan urinating in fear before an angel 


Sometimes even modest experiments pro- | 


duce scandal. Cheap reproductions hang 
beneath the Stations of the Cross carved 
by Kanutu Chenge for a Catholic church 
near Lubumbashi, Zaire. They are there 
to appease a congregation shocked to see 
Pilate dressed as an African chieftain 
and women with tribal headbands wit- 
nessing the Crucifixion 

Serious theological problems can 
arise when Africanization uses symbols 
and myths from the pre-Christian faiths 
Fearing syncretism in a continent where 
communion with the spirits and ances- 
tors remains a powerful belief, most Prot- 
estants are exceedingly cautious about all 
the visual arts. Zaire’s indigenous Kim- 
banguist Church strictly forbids decora- 
tion except on preachers’ and singers’ 
robes. But many Anglicans, once hesi- 
tant, are enthusiasts for the new church 
art. Methodist theologian Dkalimbo Ka- 
joba encourages art so long as it is for 
“decoration,” not “adoration 








ANGOLA 
Crucified Christ, flanked by the two thieves, 
in century-old stone sculpture (artist unknown) 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Our Lady of Sorrows, Anglican 
stained glass by Leo Theron 











[ churches. Father Carroll's 


ZAIRE 
Ndombasi Wuma's praying woman 


Since the Second Vatican Council 
(1962-65), Roman Catholicism has shown 
the most readiness to embrace Africani- 
zation. One of the boldest steps came in 
1967, when the newly built St. Paul's 
Church in Lagos opened its doors to re- 
veal frankly pagan symbols and statues 
A black Nigerian priest protested at the 
time, “You are taking us back from 
whence we came—paganism.” But prom- 
inent Nigerian artist Bruce Onobrakpeya 
notes that the Yorubas “worship God 
through the spirit Orisha, who will pray 
to God for them and obtain the blessings 
they desire—not so very different from 
parishioners kneeling before a statue of 
the Virgin.” The decorations remained 

Abayomi Barber, a Nigerian who 
makes the sign of the cross 
over each painting he cre- 
ates, sees profound value in 
tribal cultures. “The birth of 
a child, coming of age, mar- 
riage, death and the spirits 
of our ancestors—all these 
needed to be illustrated and 
represented as supernatural 
manifestations. This is the 
basis of our art. We are still 
interlinked with nature.” 
More radically, Cameroon's 
Father Mveng wants to fling 
the church doors wide open 
to fetishes and magic 
charms. In Africa’s interreli- 
gious mélange, Muslims are 
creating images for Christian 
churches that are not al- 
lowed in mosques. Animists 
are decorating Christian 








ZAIRE 
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Catholic deacon models vestments with traditional geometric designs 


| school produced, as well as Christian art, 





pillars for temples serving ancestral 
faiths 

The most sensitive question is how to 
portray Jesus Christ. Some tribes show 
him with a huge head to symbolize great 
wisdom or a massive chest to convey 
strength. But should he be depicted as an 
African? Urban Christians are more 
open to this than believers in the bush 
Commissioned by the Catholic Cathedral 
in Kananga, Zaire, Enkobo Mpane cre- 
ated his first Bantu Christ from ebony in 
1969. Parishioners rejected the work, so it 
hangs in a nearby convent. “Our parish- 
ioners still think of Christ as a Jew and 


| not an African,” reports Arley Brown, a 


US. Baptist teaching in Kinshasa. But 


ZAIRE 





Nigerian Anglican architect Fola Alade 
insists, “If Jesus is the Son of God, how 
can he be just a Jew?” 

For many African artists, the act of 
creation itself is a religious experience 
Zaire’s Mwabila Pemba, a specialist in 
beaten copper, rises daily at 5 a.m. to 
pray and believes that as he works “I'm 
in the hands of a divine force.” He is 
among multitudes who speak of creating 


| through prayers, dreams and inspiration 


from the Bible. Africans know that this 


makes them oddities among the world’s 





Carved wood chalices at Kinshasa’s Notre Dame Cathedral: 
“We are on the verge of a golden age in Christian art” 


modern-day artists. Ben Nhlanhla Nsu- 

sha, who recently returned to Johannes 

burg after five years of study in London 

says the young artists in England “can't 

understand the way I think. They never 
do religious subjects.’ 

Africans are anything 
but embarrassed about this 
cultural distinctiveness. Cecil 
Skotnes, one of the handful 
of creative white religious 
artists in South Africa, in- 
sists, “Urgency is the basis | 
of all great art. This urgency 
is no longer apparent in Eu- 
ropean or US. art.” That 
judgment may be too sweep- 
ing. Yet there is no question 
that African Christian art 
serene and savage, florid and 
austere, stands virtually 
alone in the vigor and au- 
thenticity with which its 
practitioners seek to express 
the inexpressible. 

— By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by James Wilde/ 
Nairobi 
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Thousands of 
customers aren 


just signing up 
, for nothing. 





They're signing up for 10% to 38% savings on AT&T long distance rates. For AT&T 
quality. And they're signing up for free. In fact, so many people have been signing up that 
AT&T is extending its PRO™ WATS guarantee until April 15th. So you've got until then to 
sign up for the same price they did. Nothing. 


Here's how the PRO WATS guarantee that's bringing back thousands of former ATST 
customers works. If your business spends $120 a month or more with another long 
distance company, call us about AT&T PRO WATS — our discount plan that saves you 10% to 
38% off AT&T long distance rates. If you qualify, we'll pay the Service Order charge. And the 
switchover charges. 


We guarantee after 30 days you'll be completely satisfied not only with our price but 
with our quality and service. If you're not, you have up to 90 days from installation for us 
to pay any charges to switch you back to your old carrier. 

With AT&T PRO WATS, you get discounts on all out-of-state AT&T Card calls and direct- 
dialed calls to 47 of the most frequently called countries. 

And, of course, AT&T PRO WATS has detailed billing. Distance-sensitive pricing. And 
requires no special lines or equipment. 

So if you still have a good reason not to switch back to AT&T, we'd like to hear it. 

Call us now before time runs out: 1 800 222-0400 Ext. 42 


For information about residence services and pricing plans, call 1 800 225-7466, Ext. 8146 


Take advantage of our 











| AT&T PRO™ WATS guarantee. Call: 1-800-222-0400 4 

l Or mail this coupon today: Ext. 42 | 
OFFER EXPIRES APRIL 15, 1989 1 

l ATsT, 1100 Walnut Street, PO. Box 419548, Kansas City, MO 64179-0219 

l Sign me up for AT&T PRO WATS. | understand you'll pay any start-up l 

| charges, And if I'm not completely satisfied, within 90 days, you'll pay to | 
switch me back 

I Name l 

l Title { 

I Company oO I 
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A Setback for 
Pro-Life Forces 


New studies find abortions 
pose little danger to women 
or years, pro-life forces have charged 


F that abortions threaten serious health 
consequences for women. First of all, they 
argued, abortion is a dangerous surgical 
procedure that can lead to subsequent mis- 
carriages, infertility or even death. More re- 
cently, they claimed to have discovered a 
form of delayed stress, similar to that expe- 
rienced by some Viet Nam 
vets, that can result in se- 
vere depression years after 
an abortion. Last week 
both claims were undercut 
by the release of a report 
on the effects of abortion 
by Surgeon General C. Ev- 
erett Koop and by the con- 
clusions of a panel of the 
American Psychological 
Association 

The draft report was 
prepared by Koop in 1987 
at the request of President 
Ronald Reagan to exam- 
ine the physical and psy- 
chological dangers of 
abortion. In January, the 
avidly pro-life Koop an- 
nounced that he could not 
issue the report because 
the scientific data were 
flawed and inconclusive 
Subpoenaed by a House 
subcommittee that over- 
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American Psychological Association pan- 
el on abortion, told legislators that after a 
review of the same data, the group had 
concluded that abortion inflicts no partic- 
ular psychological damage on women 
She pointed out that despite the millions 
of women who have undergone the proce- 
dure since the landmark Roe v. Wade 
case legalized abortion in 1973, there has 
been no accompanying rise in mental ill- 
ness. “If severe reactions were common,” 
she noted, “there would be an epidemic of 
women seeking treatment.” 

Last week’s hearings came at an im- 
portant time for both sides in the abortion 
fight. Next month the Supreme Court will 
hear the first serious challenge to Roe y, 
Wade since it became law. The original 


Koop: data did not indicate psychological damage 





sees some health budgets, 
the Surgeon General's re- 


Difficulty separating the moral issue from the health issue. 





port concluded that “abortion imposes a | decision was based in part on the court's 


relatively low physical risk” for women. 
Acknowledging his strong “pro-life bias,” 
Koop testified that any public-health 
problem associated with abortion is 
“minimal.” 

On the question of the emotional re- 
percussions of an abortion, Koop was 
more circumspect. Although pro-life ad- 
vocates say the condition created by abor- 
tions can cause serious psychological 
problems as long as ten years afterward, 
the Surgeon General explained that in re- 
viewing more than 250 studies, he had 
found “major methodological flaws” and 


| could not draw any definite conclusions 


| 
| 
| 


about the so-called post-abortion syn- 
drome. “There is no doubt that some peo- 
ple have severe psychological effects after 
abortion.” Koop said, “but anecdotes do 
not make good scientific material.” 
Nancy Adler, a member of a special 


> 


| abortions. 


conviction that legal abortion is a safe op- 
tion. Since then, pro-life forces have 
chipped away at the decision’s medical 
premises. “These are extremely impor- 
tant conclusions,” said Democratic Con- 
gressman Ted Weiss of New York, who 
organized the hearings. Conceded Koop: 
“It's very difficult to separate abortion the 
moral issue from abortion the public- 
health issue.” 

All sides at the hearing, however, 
could agree on one thing; the best solution 
to the abortion dilemma is to prevent 
unwanted pregnancies. “Most abortions 
would not take place,” noted the Surgeon 
General, “if pregnancies were not un- 
planned and unwanted.” He and others 
called for better research into contracep- 
tion and improved sex education as im- 
portant steps toward reducing the need for 

—.By Dick Thompson/Washington 
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| week in the Journal of the American Med- 


| about three times as likely to develop can- 


hours a day were not only more likely to 





Yet Another 
Deadly Link 


Breathing cigarette smoke 
may cause cervical cancer 
Ss tudies have long linked smoking and 
cancer of the cervix, which is ex- 
pected to kill at least 6,000 women in the 
US. this year. Now a new study has not 
only confirmed the link but also con- 
cluded that women who breathe smoke 
from others’ cigarettes—so-called passive 
smoke—are equally at risk for cervical 
cancer 
The report, the first thorough evalua- 


tion of the effects of smoking on women 
with cervical cancer, was published last 








ical Association by a team of researchers 
at the University of Utah Medical School. 
It found that women who smoke are 


cer of the cervix as nonsmokers. But the 
study, which also sought to assess the 
damage done by exposure to passive 
smoke, produced a surprise: women who 
inhaled passive smoke for three or more 


have cervical cancer than those who did 
not but were as much al risk as active 
smokers 

In addition, the researchers found 
that passive smoke in the home was a 
greater risk than such smoke in other lo- 
cations, possibly because it was more con- 
stantly present. They also discovered that 
smoking and being constantly exposed to 
the smoke of others pul women at even 
greater risk than either factor separately 

Doctors have long known about oth- 
er risk factors for cervical cancer, includ- 
ing sexual activity al an early age and 
sex with multiple partners. And they 
have implicated some types of human 
papillomavirus (HPV), which causes geni- 
tal warts, as the probable culprit. The 
University of Utah researchers, however, 
could only speculate about a_ possible 
mechanism by which smoking may cause 
cervical cancer. Harmful components of 
cigarette smoke, they suggest, may Uav- 
el through the blood into the tissues of 
the cervix and somehow activate the | 
virus 

Others viewed the findings with cau- 
tion, noting that a cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship between passive smoking and 
cervical cancer remains to be shown. Sull, 
declared Lawrence Garfinkel, an epide- 
miologist at the American Cancer Soci- 
ety. “cervical cancer should probably | 
be added to the list of tobacco-induced 
cancers.” a | 





DRIVE A NEW GM CAR AT A RATE 
THAT WILL GET YOU GOING 
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AND SAVE ON THESE GREAT NEW 1988/1989 BUICK, CHEVROLET, 
PONTIAC AND OLDSMOBILE PASSENGER CARS 


BUICK CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE 

Skyhawk Cavalier Grand Am Cutlass Calais 

Skylark Corsica Bonneville Cutlass Ciera 

Century Beretta Grand Prix Cutlass Supreme 

Regal LeMans 88 Royale 

LeSabre fexceptNalveteede") Custom Cruiser Wagon 

Electra 98 Regency 

(except Park Avenue Ultra) Touring Sedan 
Toronado 


OTHER RATES AS LOW AS 6.9%, 8.9% AND 9.9% AVAILABLE AS LENGTH OF CONTRACT INCREASES 


Let your participating Buick, Chevrolet, Pontiac or Oldsmobile 
dealer show you how easily you can get behind the wheel of 

me of these great new General Motors cars with GMAC 
financing as low as 4.9%. 

Qualified Buick, Pontiac and Oldsmobile buyers must take 
delivery out of dealer st ck by April 3, 1989. Qualified Chev let 
buyers must take delivery out of dealer st W 
Dealer financial partic ipatio n may affect consumer cost. 


ont seit details. GMAC is an Equa art OFFICIAL SPONSOR OF 
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JOHN DEERE 
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WHEN YOU OWN A JOHN DEERE 
YOU THINK SATURDAY WILL NEVER COME. 


As any John Deere owner 
will tell you, there’s just one 
thing wrong with Saturday. 
It only comes once a week. 

But that doesn’t mean you 
can't enjoy your John Deere 
during the week. 


Get the feel behind the its tight turning radius. 
wheel.Imagine poweringup _—_ Before you know it, it'll 
those hills with your dur- be Saturday. For informa- 
able high torque, overhead __ tion or to find 
valve engine. your nearest 

Weaving inand around dealer, 
trees and flower beds with 800-544-2122. \COnNoEERE 


NOTHING RUNS LIKE A DEERE’ 
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A Soap Goes Black and White 





he boy and the girl, college 

students, are seated in the 
campus hangout, holding hands, 
deep in conversation. The girl 
confides that she will spend the 
weekend with her biology profes- 
sor; it is, alas, the price she must 
pay for a passing grade in biolo- 
gy. Same old soap opera, same 
old dilemma, and as with all such 
troubles, matters will eventually 
straighten out and soon worse 
crises will occur. 

Yet there is something differ- 
ent going on here. The boy, 
Adam Marshall, is black; the girl, 
“Sam” Whitmore, is white. The 
Whitmore and Marshall families 





NBC unveils an interracial daytime serial, Generations 








have been close for three genera- 
tions, their lives as inextricably 
entwined as only TV can entwine. It is the 
sort of interfamily relationship that hap- 
pens in real life only seldom and in televi- 
sion scarcely ever. 

It will be less scarce next week, 
when NBC launches its new half-hour 
daytime serial, Generations. Viewers will 
discover that the Marshalls are not 
equal-opportunity walk-ons but as much 
a “real” family as their friends the 
Whitmores and as capable as any white 
family of bumbling into a melodramatic 
morass. 

The question is, Will the audience go 
for an interracial soap opera? Perhaps 
so—if NBC, lagging last among the net- 
works in daytime viewership, can find the 
audience in the first place. The constitu- 








The blacks are not walk-ons but a real family. 


ency keeps shrinking: the valued 18-plus 
female viewers are going out to jobs; ad- 
vertising revenues are sluggish. Fighting 
back, the serials are dealing more and 
more with issues that were once contro- 
versial or plainly taboo: homosexuality, 
AIDS, child abuse, alcoholism, battered 
wives. 

Generations’ game is considerably 
more radical. A program integrating the 
two races as equal partners might just at- 
tract more viewers among blacks, who 
constitute a significant 20% of the day- 
time audience. “Nobody,” says NBC en- 
tertainment President Brandon Tartikoff, 
“had tried to create a show for a large 
black population that exists in daytime 
audiences. I thought we should do it.” Se- 





rials, moreover, can be long-lived (Guid- 
ing Light is in its 37th year), and NBC 
thinks it has designed a breakthrough, “a 
new automobile for the late 20th centu- 
ry,” says Tartikoff. 

Though it is too early to tell if | 
= the network has produced an Ed- 
sel, the bodywork so far looks 
good. Generations’ actors are 
largely veterans. Taurean 
Blacque (Hill Street Blues) plays 
family patriarch Henry Mar- 
shall, owner of a chain of five 
Chicago ice-cream parlors. Lynn 
Hamilton (The Waltons) is Hen- 
ry’s mother-in-law, Vivian, who 
years earlier was a servant in the 
Whitmore mansion. Her former 
mistress, Pat Crowley (Dynasty), 
is the lawyer Rebecca Whitmore, 
Marshall's attorney and a trou- 
bled divorcée. These three, along 
with members of both families, 
knot the skein of story lines in 
which soap fans so love to get en- 
snarled. The older generation has 
career and economic problems; the mid- 
dle generation faces romantic difficulties; 
the youngsters are your typical mixed-up 
kids agonizing their way into adulthood in 
preparation for future disasters 

Some of the agonies will be related to 
racial issues, but that is not the purported 
focus of Generations. Rather, insists exec- 
utive producer Sally Sussman, who creat- 
ed the series and supervises the scripts, 
“these are going to be stories of character 
and emotion. We didn’t do this to exploit 
discrimination, interracial romance—any 
of these predictable ideas.” Still, if the se- 
ries succeeds in illuminating those issues 
in a fresh way, Generations may well go on 
for generations. —By Jesse Birnbaum. 
Reported by Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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Milestones 








CONVICTED. Fawaz Yunis, 30, Lebanese 
Amal militiaman, of hostage taking and 
air piracy in the 1985 Beirut airport sei- 
zure of an airliner carrying 70 people, in- 
cluding two Americans; in Washington. 
Captured in 1987 in international waters 
off Cyprus in an FBI sting operation, he is 
the first person to be convicted under a 
1984 law permitting U.S. authorities to 
apprehend terrorists outside the U.S 





DIED. Edward Abbey, 62, radical environ- 
mentalist and author of a score of books 
that eloquently attacked the defiling of 
the American West by dam builders, mo- 
bile-home denizens and_ ski-resort 
developers; of internal bleeding; in Tuc- 
son. His 1975 novel The Monkey Wrench 
Gang chronicled the exploits of ecological 


guerrillas who sabotaged dams and 





bridges in the Southwest; the book in- 
spired Earth First! and other hard-line 
groups. “The forests and mountains and 
desert canyons,” Abbey once wrote, “are 
holier than our churches. Therefore let us 
behave accordingly.” 


DIED. Stephen Bechtel Sr., 88, president of 
the Bechtel Corp. from 1936 until 1960 
and director of the worldwide construc- 
tion firm’s mammoth projects, from the 
Hoover Dam to a commercial boiling- 
water nuclear-power plant in Dresden, 
Ill; in Oakland. Under Bechtel’s leader- 
ship, the family-owned company man- 
aged West Coast shipyards during World 
War II and cultivated a lucrative relation- 
ship with the Saudi government, laying 
the trans-Arabian pipeline from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the Mediterranean 








DIED. John McCloy, 93, paladin of the 
American establishment whose 60 years 
of service to the nation ranged from inves- 
tigating German sabotage of a U.S. World 
War I munitions plant to advising Ronald 
Reagan in 1980; in Stamford, Conn. As 
Assistant Secretary of War from 1941 to 
1945, McCloy helped secure congressio- 
nal passage of the Lend-Lease Act and 
oversee the internment of Japanese 
Americans. As postwar US. Military 
Governor and High Commissioner for 
Germany, he smoothed West Germany's 
passage from occupied territory to sover- 
eign state. McCloy, whose law firm repre- 
sented the Pahlavi family, had a key role 
in sparking the Iranian hostage crisis: he 
successfully lobbied the Carter Adminis- 
tration to admit the Shah of Iran to the 
US. for cancer treatment in 1979. 
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Who Gets 
The Gong? 


Caesar's wife must be above 
reproach. But what if Cae- 
sar is the wife? In Pakistan 
tongues are wagging about 
Asif Ali Zardari, husband 
of Prime Minister Benazir 
Bhutto. It appears that se- 


nior Pakistani officials are 
annoyed by some of Zar- 
dari’s habits. They include 
sauntering uninvited into 
state functions, his shirt 
half unbuttoned macho- 
fashion, and slumping into 
a chair with a distant bored 
look. Protocol chiefs are 
speechless, but the Prime 
Minister does not seem to 


People — 


BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


ANo-No in Araby 


They may look a bit grumpy, but at least 
the Waleses are traveling together again. 
Though CHARLES and DIANA chose not 
to come to the U.S. as a pair, last week 
they made a joint appearance in Kuwait, 
just 30 miles from Iran, which recently 
broke off ties with Britain over the Sal- 
man Rushdie affair. Security was so tight 
that the only thing breached was proto- 
col. While talking to Crown Prince SHEIK 
SAAD, Diana, who wore unrevealing 
clothes in deference to local mores, sud- 
denly crossed her legs—a big no-no in 
Arab circles, where a glimpse of stocking 
is still considered shocking. The crown 
prince diplomatically turned the other 


way. The Kuwaitis, 
though, gave Diana 
a few fashion tips. 
They presented her 
with a gold sequined 
Bedouin robe. 
Charles, in turn, re- 
ceived a traditional 
woolen desert robe. 
The couple traveled 
on to Bahrain, Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai, 
where security rea- 


prince to cancel a 
polo match. Charles 
then flew alone to 
Saudi Arabia. 


mind her hubby’s behavior 

In Britain, on the other 
hand, some influential Tory 
politicians have been quiet- 
ly working to arrange a 
special honor for someone 
they regard as the unsung 
hero of 10 Downing Street 


Denis Thatcher, husband of 


Margaret. Why? For the 
past ten years, they aver, he 
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Trill Seeker 


Andrew Lloyd Webber's new 
musical, Aspects of Love, is 
booked till the end of the 
year in London, though it 
has yet to open. When it 
does, the show won't have 
Roger Moore in his musical 
debut. Last week Moore 
quit. Despite singing lessons 
and growing a beard for the 
part, the ex-007 said, “I'm 
not experienced enough to 
carry the melody over the 
instruments and the other 
singers.” Said Lloyd Web- 
ber: “I think I underesti- 
mated the vocal demands of 
the role because I so much 
wanted Roger to play it.” 





has cheerfully fulfilled the 
role of consort, never seek- 
ing the limelight, bearing 
jokes and barbs’ with 
aplomb and, above all, 
causing no embarrassment 
Some, of course, feel that, 
just for putting up with the 
Iron Lady, Denis should be 
decorated or, as the British 
say, given a “gong.” 











Gone Fishing, 
_ But Still 
_ Working Hard 


If you have trouble reaching 
Holly Hunter, she’s probably 
working herself into charac 
ter. Just ask her friend, play- 
wright Beth Henley. The star 
of Broadcast News “isn't 
much fun when she’s work- 
ing,’ says Henley, who 
wrote both the original play 
and the screenplay of Miss 
Firecracker, Hunter's latest 
film, which is due in movie 
houses next month, “While 
we were shooting, I hung out 
and went for drinks with 
people, but Holly goes 
through a whole routine. She 
really holes up to concen- 
trate.” In the role of a catfish 
cleaner in quest of a local 
beauty title, says Henley, 
“Holly felt she had to work 
on a catfish farm even 
though that is never shown 
. . o - ~~ y »* « arfarc. 
Pepsi Generation, Asia Branch Se a 
ionist.” If Hunter ever gets 
The ceremony included such antique touches as a procession to play Medea, everyone run 
complete with dwarfs and albinos, courtiers who carried statues for cover! 
of sacred animals and a 150-year-old carriage topped with gilded =. 
dragons. Thus, in the first coronation since 1940, SULTAN 
HAMENGKU BUWONO X, 40, this month became King of Yog- 
yakarta, center of Java's Hindu-Islamic culture and site of the 8th 
century Buddhist Borobudur temple. Though Indonesia was once a 
string of island sultanates, Hamengku Buwono is the only ruling 
sultan left. His coronation was also the first public anointing of a 
sultan’s wife—or permaisuri—in a century. But one very modern 
idea crept in: corporate sponsorship. The official coronation soft 
drink was Pepsi. 





Telling Tales 


‘T've gone gay all of a sud- 
den!” yelled Cary Grant, 
dressed in a frilly robe, as 
he met a nosy visitor in the 
comedy Bringing Up Baby 
Perhaps he wasn’t trying to 
be funny, A new book on 
Grant insists that he was 
bisexual and had a fling 


with—goodness gracious! Rap, Rap, Tony Smith) says the per- 


Howard Hughes. He also colating wordplay of rap 


spied for Britain and used Who's There? | comes easily. “Some days 





LSD. Charles Higham and Roy you get out of bed and 
Moseley, authors of Cary The biggest-selling pop sin- things go through your 
Grant: The Lonely Heart, gle since We Are the World mind. Most people don't 
write, “The honest biogra- belongs to Tone-Loc, the write these down, but I do 

pher cannot shirk the pain- rap singer whose Wild Does he have a follow-up? 
ful truth, even at the risk of Thing has sold 5 million “My new song is Funky 
being called deliberately copies. Tone-Léc (short for Cold Medina,” he says. “It's 
sensationalist.” Some risks Tony Loco, which is a a drink that gets you in the 
are no risks at all souped-up nickname for mood for the Wild Thing 
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THE VOLVO TW 


Basically, the rig pictured above can do speeds of over 100 MPH. It will also pull 
anything a Volvo 740 Turbo Wagon cando. —_ about 150 Gs. 

It will hold loads of cargo. Out-accelerate Right from your wallet. 
many performance cars. And reach top Which is why it pays to consider a Volvo | 





EA BEHIND 
RBO WAGON. 


740 Turbo Wagon instead. top sports cars. 

Its 74 cubic feet of cargo space is greater You see, unlike other wagons, both ends of 
than most wagons in its class. While its per-_ the Volvo 740 Turbo Wagon. ¥7gyx570 
formance rivals that of some of the worlds were built for hauling. \ car you can believe in 
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Chronicler 
Of Frayed 
Feminism 


WENDY WASSERSTEIN, in her 
play The Heidi Chronicles, asks hard 
questions about her generation, but 
her mother would prefer a grandchild 


BY WALTER SHAPIRO = 
T he anger came first, but it is not an easy emotion for 





playwright Wendy Wasserstein. Her natural instinct 

is to charm, to disarm, to retreat from harm. The 
nervous giggles, the wispy, high-pitched voice, the ingrati- 
ating brown eyes and perhaps even the plump figure all 
seem protective camouflage. For Wasserstein, self-mock- 
ing humor has always been the first line of defense against 
both the judgment of others and her enveloping Jewish 
family, which cannot understand why a nice girl like Wen- 
dy is not married with children at 38. Even her closest 
friends sometimes find her hard to take entirely seriously. 
“With that stupid little voice and ratty fur coat,” laughs fel- 
low playwright William Finn, “you initially think this la- 
dy’s a loon, a modern-day Dorothy Parker.” 

But such surface judgments mask the intensity within 
Wasserstein, the vision that spawned her new hit Broad- 
way play, The Heidi Chronicles. “1 wrote this play because I 
had this image of a woman standing up at a women’s meet- 
ing saying, ‘I've never been so unhappy in my life,’ Was- 
serstein explains. “Talking to friends, I knew there was this 
feeling around, in me and in others, and I thought it should 


be expressed theatrically. But it wasn’t. The more angry it | 


made me that these feelings weren't being expressed, the 
more anger I put into that play.” 

But Wasserstein is far too deft a satirist, and far too 
gentle a person, to compose a screed. Instead, with subtlety 
and humor in The Heidi Chronicles, she has written a mem- 
orable elegy for her own lost generation. Heidi tells the sto- 
ry of a slightly introverted art historian, a fellow traveler in 
the women’s movement, who clings to her values long after 
her more committed friends switch allegiance from com- 
munes to consuming. At the pivotal moment in the play’s 
second act, Heidi (played by Joan Allen) stands behind a 
lectern on a bare stage, giving a luncheon speech to the 
alumnae of the prep schoo! she once attended. Slowly the 
successful veneer of Heidi's life is stripped away as she tries 
to ad-lib a free-form answer to the assigned topic, “Wom- 
en, Where Are We Going?” Heidi's soliloquy ends with 
these words: “I don’t blame any of us. We're all concerned, 





intelligent, good women.” Pause. “It’s just that I feel 
stranded. And I thought that the whole point was that we 
wouldn't feel stranded. I thought the point was that we 
were all in this together.” 

There has always been a feminist subtext to Wasserstein’s 
plays, even in her earlier work when she relied on Jewish- 
mother jokes and collegiate sexual confusions for laughs. Her 
first success, Uncommon Women and Others, depicted a re- 
union of Mount Holyoke College alumnae six years after they 
have left the campus to make their way in the working world, 
The 1977 off-Broadway cast included Glenn Close, Jill Eiken- 
berry and Swoosie Kurtz. Her 1983 hit comedy, /sn't It Ro- 
mantic, which ran for two years off-Broadway, is a thinly 
veiled tale of Wasserstein's relations with her own larger- 
than-life mother. But even here, Janie Blumberg, the play- 
wright’s alter ego, rejects a suffocating marriage with a very 
eligible doctor and utters Heidi-esque lines like “I made 
choices based on an idea that doesn’t exist anymore.” Still, the 
spirit of the play is more aptly conveyed by Janie’s comically 
maladroit efforts to cook a roast chicken for her boyfriend. 

Only in a written playscript does Wasserstein allow 
herself to be assertive. In conversation, she flees from all 
self-ingportant declarations of artistic intention. It takes 
coaxing for Wasserstein just to admit that Heidi represents 
her bid “to demand attention and announce, ‘I have some- 
thing to say, and I want you to listen.’ ” She is much more 
comfortable recalling Heidi's early off-Broadway previews 
when she was scared that “all the people from Jsn't It Ro- 
mantic would show up waiting for the chicken jokes.” Here 
her voice breaks into a hypertheatrical tone as she parodies 
the reaction of this mythical audience: “What happened to 
her? Where's the chicken?” 

Even today, there is something unreal for Wasserstein 
in seeing her name illuminated on a marquee in the heart 
of New York City’s theater district. “I'm an off-Broadway 
baby,” she explains. “When my friends and I write, we 
imagine small audiences.” In fact, The Heidi Chronicles 
was originally written to be performed at the tiny, 156-seat 
Playwrights Horizon, the nurturing off-Broadway base 
camp for a generation of younger playwrights like Wasser- 
stein. Only after the play opened at Playwrights last De- 
cember to rave reviews and a sold-out three-month run 
were arrangements made to transport it to Broadway. 

It was not entirely a natural migration. Even Wasserstein 
wonders if a play that includes a scene built around a 1970 
feminist consciousness-raising group (“Either you shave your 
legs or you don’t” is the refrain) and is filled with arcane politi- 


| cal references can ever be commercially successful. “I’m not 


stupid,” Wasserstein laughs. “I don’t know if theater parties 
will say, ‘Let’s go to this. It’s got a great Herbert Marcuse 
joke. ” 

Initially, at least, Marcuse has found a niche on 
Broadway, with Heidi playing to houses roughly 90% full. 
Many of the reviews have been a press agent’s dream. The 
New York Daily News's critic hailed Heidi's recent arrival 
on Broadway with this pronouncement: “I doubt we'll see 
a better play this season.” The other New York papers, as 
is the custom, chose to let their off-Broadway reviews 
stand. An “enlightening portrait of her generation,” de- 
clared the Times, while Newsday poured on the laudatory 
adjectives: “smart, compassionate, witty, courageous.” 
There were some sharp dissents. TIME’s theater critic, 
William A. Henry III, complained that “Wasserstein has 
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written mostly whiny and self-congratulatory clichés.” 

The playwright does not deny that bad reviews 
wound. But these days. there is also a keen pride as Was- 
serstein views her handiwork on Broadway. “I’m normal- 
ly a self-deprecating person,” she says, putting it mildly. 
“But when I saw those women on stage in the feminist rap 
group, I said, ‘Good for them, and good for us.” This is a 
play of ideas. Whether you agree or not doesn’t matter.” 

Wasserstein compares the gathering momentum of her 
theatrical career to the children’s story The Little Engine 
That Could. Heidi was written in 1987 after a frustrating 
period that included a musical that never made it out of 
workshop readings and a filmscript for Steven Spielberg 
that was shelved. Then, as now, she was living in a Green- 
wich Village apartment, with no formal attachments aside 
from a cat named Ginger. Relentlessly social, Wasserstein 
has built a life revolving around an intricate network of 
friendships, many with other playwrights. But writing Hei- 
di represented, in part, an acknowledgment that Wasser- 
stein, like her heroine, is a woman alone. As André Bishop, 
the artistic director of Playwrights Horizon, puts it, “Wendy 
is now coming into her own as a writer and a person, and 
those two are very much linked.” 

Even so, Wasserstein’s natural 
medium remains humor. As she ex- 
plained in a painfully honest essay 
called “Funny Girl” in New York 
Woman magazine. “I don't think 
about being funny very much because 
it’s how I get by. For me it’s always 
been a way to be likable but re- 
moved.” The result is that outsiders 
can misinterpret her manner and 
mistakenly belittle her talent. Play- 
wright Terrence McNally complains 
that “what people often miss about 
Wendy is the thoughtful, passionate, 
mature womanly side of her, She is 
far more interesting as a mature art- 
ist than as this giggling, girlish, 
daughter-person that people want to take care of.” 

A few days after Heidi opened on Broadway, Wendy's 
parents Lola and Morris Wasserstein were asked about 
their youngest daughter, the successful playwright. Much 
of the conversation sounded like a leftover scene from 
Isn't It Romantic. “We're very proud,” said Lola, who 
even in her 70s takes four dance classes a day. “But 
there’s a vacuum,” added Morris, a prosperous Manhat- 
tan businessman. “Where's the children? Where's the 
husband?” Here Lola broke in, “Normally, I'm the one to 
say that. But today I’m on good behavior.” A few mo- 
ments later, the Wassersteins were asked how many 
grandchildren they have. “Nine,” said Lola, “and we're 
waiting for the tenth.” To underline the point, Morris 
chimed in, “We're waiting for Wendy. Patiently,” 

Both of these doting parents are Jewish émigrés from 
central Europe who came to New York City as children 
in the late 1920s. For years, Lola has been the richest 
source of her daughter’s comic material. “Do you know 
what my mother said to me on the opening night of Un- 
common Women?” Wasserstein asks rhetorically. * ‘Wen- 
dy, where did you get those shoes?’ When Isn 7 It Ro- 
mantic was playing off-Broadway, Wasserstein’s parents 
would stroll over to the theater and canvass the crowd. 


She was handed 
a message: 
“Your brother 
Bruce called. 
Can’t come to 








“My mother would call and say, ‘Oh, what well-dressed 
people,’ * Wasserstein recalls. “She was proud of me be- 
cause someone with a long skirt went to see my play.” 

The three other Wasserstein children are such para- 
gons of conventional success they could almost be lifted 
out of a Judith Krantz novel. The eldest sister, Sandra 
Meyer, one of the first generation of pioneering executive 
women, is a senior corporate officer for Citicorp. The oth- 
er sister, Georgette Levis, married a psychiatrist and lives 
in Vermont, where she owns a country inn. Growing up in 
affluent surroundings on the Upper East Side of Manhat- 
tan, Wendy was closest to her brother Bruce, three years 
her senior. A path-forging mergers-and-acquisitions law- 
yer, he is a co-founder of the investment-banking house 
Wasserstein Perella & Co., which the Wall Street Journal 
dubbed “the world’s hottest dealmakers.”* 

From Wendy’s perspective, Bruce and her sisters give a 
new meaning to the concept of sibling rivalry. “On a certain 
level,” she says, “I'm nota very competitive person, so I find 
my own way.” Laughing merrily, she adds, “Would you like 
to throw your hat in the ring with Bruce and Sandy? 
Wouldn't you go to drama school too?” 

In fact, the decision to enroll in the 
Yale University School of Drama in 
1973 was a turning point in her life. 
After graduating from Mount Hol- 
yoke, Wendy was somewhat at loose 
ends and living at home in New York. 
She narrowed her career options to 
this odd academic choice: business 
school at Columbia University or dra- 
ma school. Needless to say, her parents 
were vocal proponents of business 
school. “But finally,” she recounts, “T 
decided to take a chance and go to dra- 
ma school, since you should do what 
you want to do in life.” 

Even now Wendy remains fasci- 

nated by the way she and her brother 
have come to represent almost twin 
poles of the age-old dialectic between art and money. 
Wendy delights in telling the story of how during the off- 
Broadway previews of Heidi, she was locked in an intense 
artistic discussion with Joan Allen when she was handed 
a message: “Your brother Bruce called. Can't come to the 
play tonight. Is buying Nabisco.” In an essay for New 
York Woman titled “Big Brother at Forty,” Wendy writes 
wistfully, “We travel in very different worlds, and in some 
ways we've become enigmas to each other.” For his part, 
Bruce says, “Compared to most sibling relations, we're 
relatively close.” Virtually the only wall decorations in his 
office are three posters for /sn t/t Romantic. 

Early in Heidi, the heroine says in exasperation over 
male self-confidence, “I was wondering what mothers 
teach their sons that they never bother to tell their daugh- 
ters.” The playwright is inordinately fond of that line, 
since it springs directly from her own family experience. 
“God knows,” she exclaims, “I’m not going out to merge 
Nabisco. I stay in my house and write plays.” But judging 
from Wendy Wasserstein’s triumph in writing what may 
be the best play about her generation, there is much to be 
said for what mothers teach their daughters. s 


“Wasserstein Perella was one of Time Inc.’s investment bankers for its 
recently proposed merger with Warner Communications Inc. 
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LIFE AT 
ITS BEST 


For the past 50 years Northwestern 
Mutual Life has ranked first in dividend 
performance for its policyowners more times 
than any other company. For more information, call 
TROY W. BECKETT and DAVID S. STEELE of 
Bullock and Associates, 3715 Northside Parkway, 
100 Northcreek, Atlanta,GA 30327, 
404/237-5523. 












David S. Steele 
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The Quiet Company* 


Source: An NML study of 20-year mterest-adjusted conts for comparable Ordinary Life policies as published by 
Plitcraft Compend and Best's Fhiecraft Com Dividends are not an estumate or guarantee of future results, 
©1989 The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, WI 





Music 


Dreaming at the Wheel 


R.E.M. hits the charts by jumping in place 


BY JAY COCKS 


f the eleven excellent tunes on 
R.E.M.’s new album, Green, one of 


the most memorable is the last 
one, Playful and unabashedly 
eccentric, R.E.M. has just crashed out 


from cult status to broad-based popular 
appeal, and a song like . With its 
allusive lyrics and lulling, faintly ominous 
melody, is a bright beacon for the band’s 
breakthrough. The fact that the song’s full 
and complete title really ts may 
make for a number of bookkeeping and 
bibliographic headaches, as well as con- 
siderable white space on record labels and 
magazine pages. But it demonstrates that 
this four-man band out of Athens, Ga.., is 
still teasing and challenging even as 
Green, its seventh record, bounds into the 
Top Ten 

Fulfilling requests for the tune during 
their current world tour (which began in 
January and will end in June) may take a 
bit of doing. An audience chanting, “Hey, 


play * would be disconcerting 
So much easier, even, to shout out. “Hey, 
play Untitled,” but R.E.M. has not come 
this far doing things the easy way. In fact, 
there have been murmurs that Green, 
their most appealing record, is also the 
lightest in specific gravity. The implica- 
tion is that a band this serious couldn't 
have a success without selling out, even 
just a little, and it is an implication that 
raises hackles among band members 
Says guitarist Peter Buck: “There are 
some commercial songs on Green, but 
there is some stuff that isn’t commercial 
atall. When you look at other songs in the 
Top Ten, it's a fairly odd record in 
comparison.” 

The band began as a cult favorite 
around the University of Georgia about 
nine years ago. As its fame spread to other 
schools, record deals, and some predict- 
ability, followed. Green had to be a delib- 
erate switcheroo. “We obviously went out 
of our way,” Buck says, “not to sound like 
our past.” R.E.M. trademarks have been 









radically modified. The vocals, which on 
previous records sounded much like man- 
tras from deep inside a Midas muffler, 
have been spiffed up so they are nearly 
comprehensible. The concussive guitar- 
has been reworked to be smoother and 
more melodic, and the lyrics of singer Mi- 
chael Stipe (“I’ve a rich understanding of 
my finest defenses I demand a re- 
match/ I decree a stalemate’) are begin- 
ning to shimmer into a fine focus. “We 
just didn’t want to make a safe record,” 
says bass player Mike Mills. “We've gota 
bunch of mandolin and accordion on the 
record, and three songs with no drums.” 
The writing process produced a few 
surprises. The usual procedure is for Stipe, 
Buck, Mills and drummer Bill Berry to get 
together in their Athens studio and play 
in the musical equivalent of free associa- 
tion. “Sometimes you come up with noth- 
ing,” Mills admits. “But sometimes some- 
body. comes up with something he likes, or 
someone hears something and somebody 
else falls in, and you have a song before 
you know it.” When the band worked up 
its current single, Stand (number 19 and 
climbing on Billboard's chart), “we all 
just looked at each other and went, ‘God, 
where did that come from?’ I mean, it isa 
dumb rock-’n’-roll song.” Lyricist Stipe 
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agrees with Buck’s evaluation but 
consoles himself with the belief 
that “anything hugely popular ts 
loaded with simplistic ideas. The 
irony with which we sing these 
songs is so thick that I can’t imag- 
ine that anyone can’t see it.” 

Stipe, the band’s front man 
and most prominent idiosyncrat, 
writes and performs as if he and 
irony were locked in a perpetual 
thumb wrassling match. Onstage, 
he will show up in an organza 
suit designed by Adelle Lutz, 
which, turning transparent under 
the stage lights, is obviously 
meant to summon visions of the 
oversize whites in which Lutz’s 
husband David Byrne cavorted 
through Stop Making Sense. Stipe 
(the name rhymes with the slen- 
der-billed bird that good ole boys 
send gullible slickers out to hunt) 
devotes himself to his eccentrici- 
ties, currycombing them until 
they gleam like attributes of ge- 
nius. He has his own tour bus, separate 
from the rest of the band and crew, “be- 
cause I need windows,” and because he 
rarely listens to music, which is in 
heavy supply aboard the other R.E.M 
vehicles. He keeps a bottle of Evian wa- 
ter mixed with herbal powder close at 


hand and claims he can, as some ani- 


ae. 


Georgia peaches all: the R.E.M. boys strike a pose 


“We just didn't want to make a safe record.” 





se 


mals do, anticipate earthquakes days be- 
fore they occur. His house in Athens 
has no TV and no phone. Says drum- 
mer Berry: “The three of us are just as 
average as you can get, but Michael is 
obviously an unusual person. He is dif- 
ferent. I don’t know if he has hot water 
in his house even now. We would all be 








= kind of boring if it weren't for 
him.” 
The band’s history may be pe- 
' destrian: Buck and Stipe met in 
the Athens record store where | 
Buck worked; Berry and Mills, | 
high school friends from Macon, 
Ga., fell in with the other two 
when they started school in Ath- 
ens. Stipe’s personal particulars 
(son of a nonmusical military fam- 
ily that moved a lot) may be unre- 
markable enough, which could ac- 
count for his strenuous efforts to 
keep them from public consump- 
tion. But no band that makes mu- | 
sic as spooky and splendid as Or- 
ange Crush and Hairshirt (two of 
Green’s outstanding cuts) could 
ever be considered boring, not 
even potentially. The band’s con- 
siderable heft and impact reside 
where they properly belong: in the 
group’s driven, likably demented 
music, with its passages of unex- 
pected lyricism and its lyrics full of 
muted menace, in which a sidelong threat 
can turn, with a twist, into a punch line 
The best R.E.M. songs have a kind of 
intellectual aftershock, and maybe that’s 
what Stipe means when he says he can 
sense a quake. It’s only another song 
coming on Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/ 
New York 
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Every Caribbean cruise line takes you to the same Caribbean. But how you enjoy it 


is an entirely different matter 


At Royal Caribbean, we start thinking about how you'll enjoy it before we even build 
a ship. That's why every one of our ships has full promenade decks for private moonlit walks. 
And more open-air deck space to let you enjoy more of the Caribbean sun every 


day of your cruise. 


But the real trademark of every Royal Caribbean ship is the Viking Crown Lounge. 
A beautiful club suspended 123 feet above sea level that seems to make every Caribbean sun- 


set last just a little bit longer. 


We've even made your destinations more interesting with an exclusive port no one 
else can take you to. Labadee. A tropical paradise untouched by other tropical traffic. 

But of all the things that make the Royal Caribbean different, the most important is 
our staff. They'll pamper you with fine food, impeccable service and personal attention. In 


fact they take your vacation so seriously, that making you feel good 


makes them feel good, too. 


So before you decide to spend your vacation in the 
Caribbean, think about spending it somewhere else. 


In the Royal Caribbean. 
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When you're ready for something better’ 


Sun Viking, Song of Norway Nordic Prince, Song of America and Sovereign of the Seas. Ships of Norwegian Registry 
See your travel agent about our surprisingly affordable 7, 8 and 10-day cruises. 














THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the 
facts and details necessary to make an 
informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our 
primary concern. If your purchase doesn't 
meet your expectations, return it in original 
condition within 30 days for prompt refund. 


ZONE OF CALM 





oise produces stress in the human organ 

ism. Today the volume of civilization nearly 
everywhere seriously interferes with our abili 
ties to relax, read, sleep, concentrate or other 
wise function at optimum efficiency. But you 
needn't be victimized by noise pollution. The 
new Marsona Sound Conditioner electrically 
synthesizes a variety of pleasing natural sounds 
that help mask out and reduce the annoyance of 
unwanted noise. A 5 inch speaker brings you 
the sounds of ocean surf, summer rain, moun 
tain waterfalls — as close to nature as you will 
find. You control not only the volume but also 
wave pattern, wave or rain rhythm, the seeming 
nearness or distance of the source. Solid state 
electronics designed for continuous use, UL 
listed. Manufacturer's | year limited warranty 
$139.95 #2201. 





HOW TO ORDER 


SIT UP STRAIGHT! —=— 


itting in a conventional chair, bent over a desk or table for long periods of time can stress your 

spine and back muscles, Posture or “back” chairs have long been accepted as a way to relieve your 
back from the pain of cramping or kinking up due to this stress. Our posture chair : 
is designed to allow your body to properly align itself by shifting weight from 
your lower back to your knees, making long work periods far more 
comfortable. The Lifestyle Resource is one of the first to introduce 
the Criss-Cross Posture Chair. This new and innovative design 
with a criss-crossed base provides added stability, and an 
easy exit from your seat. The chair is crafted of lami 
nated hardwood with an attractive oak finish. The 
seat and kneepad are thickly padded and fully up- 
holstered in a classic neutral grey fabric. The swiveling, 
carpet-friendly, double wheel casters make maneuver- 
ing a breeze. Suited for use at any workstation, desk or 
table. Requires minimal assembly; a screwdriver is all you need. $79.95 #2260 


















THE SIX INCH, FIVE POUND FURNACE 


eramic heaters are unique because of their 

size, exceptional safety, spartan use of elec 
tricity and tremendous heating ability. Two 
North American companies, GTE and Micromar, 
have come together to create what we consider 
to be the best and safest 1500 watt ceramic 
heater on the market today — and we looked at 
12 competitive heaters. Of all those heaters, we 
chose Micromar’s Heat Machine Plus to offer to 
you. GTE spent 18 months of intensive research 
and development creating, to our knowledge, the 
only ceramic element specifically designed for a 
portable ceramic heater. This U.S. patented ele 
ment is manufactured exclusively for Micromar 
who was the first company to market portable 
ceramic heaters in North America. They've built 
on their experience to design this third genera 
tion ceramic heater using the finest components 
they could find, Let's look at some of the unique 
features of this remarkable product. SAFETY: 
This ceramic element operates at a temperature below the ignition point of tissue paper. No fuels, 
odors, flames or red hot coils safety grille gives added protection. A “tip-over” switch 
automatically cycles the heater down if it is turned over. It is designed to run around the clock, is 
exceptionally safe and great for a child’s room. AIRFLOW: The high quality fan is manufactured in 
West Germany by Papst, who also supplies fans to other top notch companies. The ceramic 
elements are manufactured using a special pressing process which allows larger holes than any 
other solid ceramic element creating an airflow almost twice as much as some others. That 
means quicker, more even heat distribution. EFFICIENCY: At full capacity of 1500 watts, The Heat 
Machine Plus puts out 5120 BTU’s per hour. As it reaches the desired temperature you set, 
electrical consumption drops, thereby reducing your electrical costs. Temperature is controlled 
by a special thermistor circuit which varies fan speed and eliminates the on-off, hot-cold cycling 
common to many heaters. VERSATILITY: The Heat Machine Plus goes anywhere, gives instant 
heat and allows you to lower the heat in other areas of the house and selectively heat those areas 
you occupy. DURABILITY: The Micromar is built like a tank, with a heavy-gauge metal case, 
industrial grade components and a meticulous attention to detail. Laboratory tested for over 
100,000 on/off cycles. Manufacturer's 5-year limited warranty. Built-in handle and washable air 
filter. Standard 110 volts AC. UL listed, $179.95 #2280. 





FOR FASTEST SERVICE — CREDIT CARD 
ORDERS CALL TOLL-FREE 24 HRS A DAY 


¢ Credit card orders call toll-free 800-872-5200 OR 

Send us a letter specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 

¢ Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
e For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE”; DEPT. TIMC49; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 


Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment 


No risk 30-day return privilege 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order 


* Up to $20....$ 3.95 $50.01 to $60 7.95 
ups $20 01 to $30 ; 4 95 oo 01 to a : 8.95 
RR $30.01 to $4 5.98 70.01 to $1 10.95 

gup vavAl $40.01 to $50....$ 6.95 Over $100... .$12.95 


Canadian residents please call (614) 794-2662 for ordering information 
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A Scholarly Everest Gets Bigger 


The Oxford English Dictionary updates and goes electronic 


BY PAUL GRAY 


There will be no greater publishing 
event this century than the appearance of 
the new OED 

—Anthony Burgess 


his eye-popping blurb—about a dic- 

tionary, no less—may seem a bit of a 
stretcher. But the Oxford English Dictio- 
nary is not just another reference book, an | 





Editors Simpson and Weiner with the new edition 


Would nose job inspire an ode by Keats? 


arcane preserve of scholars and authors, 
like Burgess, who use language to make 
their livings. Since its completion in 1928, 
exactly 71 years after it was proposed ata 
meeting of the Philological Society in 
London, the OED has stood as the ulti- 
mate authority on the tongue of Shake- 
speare and the King James Bible, not to 
mention the language of tradespeople and 
the slang of the streets. Relatively few 
speakers of English consulted it, to be 
sure; but many were reassured by the 
knowledge that it, an Everest of scholar- 
ship, was there 

And it is here again, updated and ex- 
panded, a mammoth historical progress 
report on a language with a vocabulary, 
the world’s largest, that grows by an esti- 


mated 450 words a year. The second edi- 


Books - _- 


tion, in 20 volumes, dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth II, will be officially unveiled at 
celebrations in London next week. It is a 
Stalistician’s dream. It contains 21,728 
pages and defines 616,500 words and 
terms, using nearly 60 million words (34% 
more than the first OED) to do so: it also | 
costs $2,500. 

What that money will buy is the most 
pertinent fact about the OED2, at least to 
prospective customers. In essence, the 
new edition collates into alphabeti- 
cal order three distinct elements: 
1) the first OED, largely unchanged, 
although some errors and lapses 
have been corrected; 2) the contents 
of the four supplements to the first 
edition, which appeared between 
1972 and 1986; and 3) roughly 5,000 
words or expressions that have 
gained currency since the early ‘70s. 

These last entries are likely to 
attract most of the preliminary at- 
tention. The OED2 co-editors, John 
Simpson and Edmund Weiner, note 
that the generating ferment in Eng- 
lish has shifted from the literary 
world toward those of science, busi- 
ness, medicine and North American | 
slang. In fact, a partial listing of 
what the language has been up to 
lately is enough to inspire depres- 
sion: brain-dead, nose job, right-to- 
die, acid rain, crack, heat-seeker, as- 
set stripping, greenmail, petro- 
currency, barf, drunk tank. There is 
not much here that would inspire 
Keats to write an ode. 

On the other hand, every new 
term, however inelegant, is given the 
treatment that long ago distin- 
guished the OED from all competi- 
tors. This dictionary does not merely 
give etymologies, pronunciations and def- 
initions; it also provides a word’s earliest 
known appearance in print and uses quo- 
tations to illustrate the context in which 
the word has been used and all shifts of 
meaning to which it has been subjected 
Hence AIDS (another lamentable addition 
to the lexicon) is defined and then traced 
back to its presumptive print debut, in the 
Morbidity & Mortality Weekly Report of 
Sept. 24, 1982. 

Invisible behind the plethora of pages 
in the OED2 are hidden commands her- 
alding an advance that will revolutionize 
the way it—and perhaps all reference 
books—is used in the future. Amazingly, 
this entire venture was conceived and 
completed within a span of seven years. 
A. Walton Litz, a professor of English at 
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The ring binder plague 
that’s sweeping the nation! 


SY 


GAPITIS! 


THE SYMPTOMS , 
Loose, tearing or hard-to-turn 
pages caused by GAPiTIS (the 

clinical term for those hideous 

gaps in ring binder rings). 


THE CURE 
Only a patented DublLock Ring 
Binder from Wilson Jones can 
lock both outer rings tight to 
keep pages neatly in place! 


Dial 1-800-952-4637 
Toll-Free for the taller WA A . 


office products retailer 
nearest you and your. ay FREE 
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RING BINDERS 
The only cure for GAPiTIS!” 
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| First came the Magic Kingdom, 


And now, premiering May 1, 








Princeton and a member of the Oxford 
University Press advisory council, says, 
“T’ve never been associated with a project, 

I've never even Aeard of a project, that 
| was so incredibly complicated and that 
met every deadline.” Some of this speed 
and success can be attributed to the effi- 
cient cooperation among firms in Britain, 
Canada and the US., all of whom con- 
tributed essential parts to the larger 
whole. But the principal reason why this 
edition was prepared so rapidly can be 
cited in a word that did not appear in the 
first OED: computerization. 

In short, the new dictionary, all 350 
million characters of it, now exists as a 
data base, an electronic version stored ina 
massive computer memory. At first 
glance, this may seem unremarkable; the 
difference between a lot of words on the 
page and on some terminal screen ap- 
pears to be chiefly one of weight. But that 
is not the whole story. Electronic informa- 
tion can be made available to interested 
readers in a manner not possible through 
print. The task of devising software that 
would ferret out new uses for the OED2 
was assigned to the University of Water- 
loo in Ontario. There a team of computer 
scientists led by Gaston Gonnet and 
Frank Tompa, both 40, responded with a 
vengeance. 








hey devised programs that can search 

through the OED2 and come up with 
information that would have taken weeks, 
years or lifetimes to assemble before. 
Word of this advance in data retrieval has 
been spreading among computer and dic- 
tionary buffs for months. Tompa has let- 
ters on his desk asking how many words 
entered English directly from German 
and how many references to the Malay 
language appear in the dictionary. Child’s 
play, apparently. He is more interested in 
the broader possibilities. “It would be rel- 





volcanoconiosis, a disease of the lungs. 


the OED2, nice meant silly or foolish. 


to mean a fan of TV’s Star Trek. 


lion Ibs. of paper and 6,243 Ibs. of ink. 











Books 


atively straightforward,” he says, “to 
compile dictionaries for distinct historical 
periods, to produce something, say, that 
would present only the vocabulary avail- 
able to Shakespeare. The same thing 
could be done with reference to important 
legal documents, pointing out what the 
words of the laws actually meant at the 
time they were written.” 

Such spin-offs from the parent dictio- 
nary are, for the moment, purely specula- 
tive. Similarly, it will be at least 18 
months before anyone can buy the OED2 
in computer form. A laser-disc version of 
the first OED, however, with software less 
powerful than the newest Waterloo inno- 
vations, has been commercially available 
for the past year. 

In the meantime, Tompa and his col- 
leagues have the technology to answer 
some interesting questions. Given the 
2,435,671 quotations included in the 
OED2?, which single author wins the cita- 
tion sweepstakes? Most people would 
guess Shakespeare, and they would be 
right: 33,150 times. But who comes sec- 
ond? Tompa’s keyboard clicks away, and 
the answer soon appears: Sir Walter Scott, 
16,548. 

Sir Walter Scott? But of course. The 
bulk of the new OED retains the stamp of 
the age in which it was born; it remains a 
triumph of Victorian duty and taxonomic 
zeal, of a century in which Scott was one 
of the most popular authors writing in 
English. Now that the text has become 
electronic and easier to revise, future 
OEDs may lose this 19th century bias. 
Not too soon, though, it is to be hoped. 
These handsome new books, containing 
a trove of information waiting to be 
mined, stand solidly between the past and 
future. They are an inexhaustible record 
of what we have written and said and the 
foundation for what we may yet come to 

a 





invent. 


A Trove of Ultimates 


SET PIECE. The longest entry in the OED2 is devoted to the verb ser. It defines 
154 main senses and exceeds 60,000 words. 
TAKE A BREATH. The longest word defined is pneumonoultramicroscopicsilico- 


HEAVE HO. The 20 volumes of the OED2 weigh nearly 138 lbs. and, when set up- 
right in a row, take up 3 ft. 9 in. of shelf space from A to Zyxt. 
HAVE A SILLY DAY? When it first appeared in English circa 1290, according to 


ON THE RIGHT TREK. In South Africa, trekkie means a small group of hikers. In 
the U.S., as everyone knows who has not been on a 20-year hike, it has also come 


PRESS ON. Printing the initial-run of 10,000 sets of the OF D2 required 1.5 mil- 


OH, GOOD. Among many surprising entries, one on the old word bad notes that it 
has a new, alternate definition: excellent. 
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Tiger Ladies 


THE JOY LUCK CLUB 
by Amy Tan 
Putnam; 288 pages; $18.95 


rowing up ethnic is surely the liveli- 

est theme to appear in the American 
novel since the closing of the frontier 
(growing up alienated and getting a di- 
vorce are the dreariest). One cheerful re- 
sult is that Wasps, to the disgust of Na- 
than Zuckerman’s relatives, now know 
about Jewish families, shnorrers, yentas 
and all, and that Catholics are knowl- 
edgeable about those little ethnicities that 
Presbyterians possess but do not like to 
admit to. Northerners understand South- 
erners, at least on paper, and whites even 
know something of 
how life ferments, 
black among black. 

The Chinese- 
American culture is 
only beginning to 
throw off such liter- 
ary sparks, and Amy 
Tan’s bright, sharp- 
flavored first novel 
belongs on a short 


shelf dominated by \ / 
Maxine Hong Kings- 
ton’s remarkable Novelist Tan 


works of a decade or 

so ago, The Woman Warrior and China 
Men. Tan’s book is a wry group portrait of 
four elderly and feisty women who emi- 
grated from China to the US., and their 
grown, very Americanized daughters. “A 
girl is like a young tree,” says one of the 
stern mothers, who explains to her daugh- 
ter that she lacks the necessary wood in her 
character. “You must stand tall and listen 
to your mother standing next to you. . . But 
if you bend to listen to other people, you 
will grow crooked and weak.” The daugh- 
ter does not ignore this old-country wis- 
dom, “but I also learned how to let her 
words blow through me.” 

One of the mothers thinks, “When my 
daughter looks at me, she sees a small old 
lady. That is because she sees only with her 
outside eyes.” If she had inside knowing, 
“she would see a tiger lady. And she would 
have careful fear.” One of the daughters, 
carefully fearful, remarks to a friend, “I 
don’t know if it’s explicitly stated in the 
law, but you can’t ever tell a Chinese moth- 
er to shut up. You could be charged as an 


| accessory to your own murder.” 


A Chinese (or Jewish or Presbyterian) 
mother broods when an adult offspring 


says, “I’m my own person!” Her response | 


is, “How can she be her own person? 
When did I give her up?” The author 
writes with both inside and outside know- 
ing, and her novel rings clearly, like a fine 
porcelain bowl. —By John Skow 
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The American Express® Card— 
the official card of 
Walt Disney World® and Disneyland? 
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MOST GUYS HAVE TO 
GOTO WAR FOR 
STORIES LIKE THIS. 
ALLYOU HAVE TO DOIS 
GOTO THE MAILBOX. 





Outstanding Documentary 
The series is loaded with news 
footage shot during the war. There 


men and top military leaders who 
planned the strategies that contin- 
ually changed 9 

the battlelines. 
And the thoughts, 
hopes and fears 
of the ordinary 
men and women 
who foughtthose 
battles. 

The first tape 
you will receive 
is “Morning. It 
chronicles the 
events of D-Day. 


it was like to be one of the first 
soldiers to go into the siege. “But- 
terflies in your stomach and you're 
wondering what youre doing 
here. Why am! here? Why did ! 
volunteer? Am | crazy? I was afraid 
I was nineteen and I was afraid” 
You'll see how the invasion was 
actually five individual offenses 


are also interviews with the states- 


Bie st oy, & 8) 8 ~ 


—e 





On June 6, 1944 thousands of troops stormed across the 
English Channel to attack the beaches of Normandy. 
You'll hear what . 


forces into an inferno. 

Start a World At War collection 
now. The first tape you'll receive is 
“Morning’ the story of D-Day. As a 
special introductory offer it's yours 
for only $9.95. New tapes will follow 
about every 
other month for 
* just $24.95 plus 
shipping and 
handling. Keep 
only the video 
tapes you want. 

Some of the 
titles include the 
“Pacific” in which 
you'll see General 
MacArthur and 
Admiral Nimitz 
plot to tum 
around their fortunes against the 
Japanese. “The Bomb" brings you 
the unleashing of the world’s most 
deadly weapon. And “Barbarossa” 
shows how Hitler's war machine 
Stalls just a few miles from Moscow. 

Send in the coupon today. Soon, 
all the drama of World War II will be 
hitting even closer to home. 











“By this time, the waves were 


pitching the craft up and down 
six or seven feet... smoke, smoke 
Awesome black smoke. I didnt 
think I would make it. | didn't think 
there was any way that you could 


get across the beach and survive’ 


hat was the scene in the early 

hours of June 6, 1944, D-Day. 
Just a few hours later thousands of 
British, Canadian and American 
soldiers stormed the beaches 
Nine thousand men fell the very 
first day. Many thousands 
perished in the secs ae 
days. The men who survived 
swear they'll never go back. 
But through their stories 
you can. 

The World At War video 
series captures all the 
stories of WWII. Narrated 
by Sir Laurence Olivier, it 
won the 1974 Emmy for 


linked together. How a decoy 
invasion was staged to throw 
the Germans off. And how the 
weather almost dashed 


The Emmy Award winning series, The World at War, is loaded 


with real stories from the men and women who were there 
the hopes of the Allies. [.. ha 

Youll also see the mass Le ws 
build-up of military might. aS ' 

Over twenty thousand i 
tanks and trucks. Plus four 
thousand ships. Even a man 
made floating harbor to keep 
the seit stream of supplies 
comin 

In all, the single largest am- 
phibious assault ever undertaken 
If it succeeded, the Allied powers 
would have a foothold in Europe, 
and Hitler on the run. If it failed, 
the Allies would have thrown the 
majority of their fighting - 


General Eisenhower prepares 
to send the first wave of 
age mach olay 
the battle 
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Law 


Beware of Paper Tigers 


A brutal Indiana killing raises questions about the limits of 
court protection for battered women 


BY JANICE C. SIMPSON 


isa Bianco was afraid of her husband 

So when she decided to end years of 
beatings and other abuse by divorcing 
him, she got an order of protection warn- 
ing him to stay away. But Alan Matheney 
continued to intimidate her, Bianco com- 
plained, and eventually abducted the cou- 
ple’s two young daughters, then 6 and 2 
When police caught up with him more 
than 650 miles away, in Wilmington, 
N.C., they extradited Matheney back 
home to Mishawaka, Ind. Bianco pressed 
charges, but Matheney was released after 
posting $1,000 bail. Other arrests for beat- 
ings followed, as did another release. Fi- 
nally, in 1987, faced with charges that in- 
cluded illegal confinement, rape and 
assault, Matheney plea-bargained his way 
to a reduced charge that resulted in a sen- 
tence of eight years in the state prison 

But Bianco did not rest easy. When 
she learned two months ago that her ex- 


April LaSalata during a 1988 hospital stay 








Her husband later shot her to death 





husband was eligible for a pass under the 
prison’s furlough program, she appealed 
to the local prosecutor for help. “We told 
them it was not appropriate or wise to re- 
lease him,” recalls St. Joseph County 
Prosecutor Michael Barnes. “We said we 
wanted to be notified if and when he ever 
came up for another pass.” Matheney was 
denied that furlough, but earlier this 


| month prison officials did grant him an 


eight-hour pass without notifying Barnes 
or Bianco. Matheney drove to Mishawaka 
and, according to authorities, broke into 
Bianco’s home, then beat her to death out- 
side with the butt of a shotgun, as neigh- 
bors watched in horror 

Bianco's tragic fate has become all too 
common in the U.S. About 2 million 
women are battered by their husbands or 
lovers each year; 1,500 of those victims 
died in 1987, the last year for which com- 
plete statistics are available. The most 
common advice offered battered women 
is for them to leave the men who abuse 
them. But experts say some men, pan- 
icked by loss of control over their previ- 
ously cowered partners, become even 
more violent after separation. “It’s ex- 
tremely rare that you read about a man 
who has beaten a woman to death while 
she’s living with him,” says Ellen Pence of 





the Domestic Abuse Intervention Project 
in Duluth, Minn. “It's when she leaves 
him that he kills.” 

April LaSalata of Brentwood, N.Y 
for example, sought to escape the bash- 
ings of her husband Anthony by divorcing 
him and obtaining an order of protection 
Ignoring the order, Anthony broke into 
his ex-wife's home last year and 
stabbed her with a hunting knife, 
leaving a scar that ran from her 
throat to her pubic bone. Police ar- 
rested him, but he soon got out on 
bail and resumed harassing April 
Two months ago, Anthony shot his 
wife to death, then committed 
Suicide 

Like Lisa Bianco and April La- 
Salata, many women seek orders of 
protection to shield themselves from 
such wrath. As those two tragedies 





to champion orders of protection as im- 
portant signals to the outside world that a 
woman is serious about changing her life 
Orders can also provide useful evidence 
for custody battles or other legal encoun- 
ters. But until would-be violators know 
that the criminal-justice system will treat 
them as seriously as other criminals, court 








violate protection orders. But perhaps the 
most important aspect of the Duluth pro- 
gram Is that it requires batterers to attend 
at least six months of counseling classes. A 
man who misses two meetings risks hav ing 
to serve up to ten days in jail. Follow-up 
studies done two years after the program 
started show that about 80% of the women 
whose partners went through the pro 
gram were no longer being battered 
“It's made a big difference in our 
life,” says a woman whose boyfriend 
attended the classes two years ago 
“Without that program we would 
have broken up, because I know he 
would have beaten me again.” 
Sometimes, though, even the best 
efforts are not enough. If a woman 
“truly needs an order because a man 
is going to kill her, then a restraining 
order really isn’t going to do any- 


as good as any place they've ever been. 

A lot of guests that come back year after year, they know that 
our back door's always open - I've been woken up in bed with 
coffee served to me and they'll say ‘cmon, time to get up, time to 20. 

I'm still in awe of this place. After 26 years I still wake up, 
look out on the lake and say, isn’t that beautiful?” 

Fly up and fly in to a lake you could call your own. Discover 
the irresistible lure of Saskatchewan's northern w ilderness lodges 


illustrate, however, such orders are thing,” says Barbara Shaw, director La 
often no more than paper tigers. Al Suspect: Alan Matheney Victim: Lisa Bianco of Project Safeguard, a program for c 
though provisions vary from state to battered women in Denver. “Some- 
state, all the laws subject men who violate | orders cannot provide the one thing that | times there aren’t a lot of safeguards other 
| these court orders to fines or jail terms battered women need most: safety than disappearing.” Lisa Bianco seemed to 
Yet men are seldom arrested for viola Duluth is a city that makes a serious ef- | have accepted that sad fact She told 5 
tions—short of murder—unless they are | fort to provide protection. Heeding studies | friends she wanted to improve her work : 
on the premises when police arrive Showing that men who spend time behind | skills, save some money and then move - 
Meanwhile, the courts, still uncomfort- bars are less likely to assault their partners away before her ex-husband was eligible _ 
able with domestic violence and faced again, its police department was the firstin | for parole next year. Denied the warning 
with crowded prisons, tend to deal le the US. to institute mandatory arrest for | that she had requested—and had every Z 
niently with offenders suspected batterers. Similarly, the city’s | right to expect—she apparently never got ~ 
. 
Lawyers for battered women continue prosecutors vigorously pursue those who | the chance to rur for her life a ~ 
~ ° 
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Essay 


Pico lyer 


A Sacrificial Rite of Spring 


e have grown accustomed in recent years to seeing our 
leaders, our preachers, our financiers, all implicated in 
dirty and immoral acts. Yet now the shadows seem more and 


more to be clouding even the green fields of sport. Is nothing" 


sacred? Sport, after all, was supposed to be the arena we 
could visit to get away from ugly realities, refresh our sense of 
grace and possibility, and enjoy the catharsis of a well- 
defined universe, presided over by umpires who distinguish 
fair from foul. This year, however, as the regenerative cycle 
of baseball's spring comes round again, there is less of a sense 
of a new beginning: not only has one of the game’s most up- 
standing onetime icons, Steve Garvey, been revealed as a 
three-timing playboy, but its finest hitter, Wade Boggs, has 
been hung with the “A” of adultery 

Nobody ever said that sports should be above the law; 
cheating, in fact, has become so rampant that innocence it- 
self would be a crime. When he drugged his way to a gold at 
the Olympics, Ben John- 
son made a mockery not 
only of the Games’ utopi- 
an ideals, and of the na- 
tion he was representing, 
but also of all the compet- 
itors who were relying 
only on their natural tal- 
ents. Yet all of Boggs’ 
cheating, by comparison, 
was off the field. No one 
ever accused him of being 
a dirty player. Nor has 
anyone shown that his in- 
discretions affected his 
performance as an All- 
Star: in reality, after his 
affair was brought to 
light last year, Boggs hit a remarkable .380 (as opposed to 
310 before). Even the trespasses that Boggs did commit 
seem almost trifling at a time when five football players at 
the University of Oklahoma alone are variously charged 
with gang rape, dealing in cocaine and assault with a deadly 
weapon. 

John Tower too went through, not long ago, the humilia- 
tion of having his private life made public. Yet that was be- 
cause Tower, like Gary Hart and Dan Quayle before him, 
was in line for a position in which discretion is imperative; 
the Secretary of Defense’s self-control is a matter of national 
welfare. All that is at stake in the Boggs case is dreams. We 
do not care whether our car mechanic, say, is a philanderer, 
so long as he does the job that he is paid to do; so too with our 
athletes. We pay our baseball players to entertain us, to in- 
spire us with feats of self-transcendence, to do the things that 
we can only dream of doing—like hitting a 100-m.p.h. fast 
ball or leaping over fences to make the catch that saves the 
day. By those standards Boggs is one of the greatest wonders 
in the game today, whose level of consistent excellence 
would be the envy of anyone in any job. The vicissitudes of 
his private life are as irrelevant as his habit of eating chicken 
before every game. 

Why, then, does the exposure of Boggs, though so much 
less important, feel so much more plangent than the rejec- 
tion of Tower? Perhaps because we place more faith in our 











athletic superstars, and expect more faithfulness in return. 
Heroism is famously a game of inches: get a little too close to 
a role model, catch him at the backstage entrance, and the 
loss can be desolating. Admiration is itself a form of suspend- 
ed disbelief; turning a blind eye can be as much an act of for- 
giveness as turning the other cheek. We cannot afford to see 
our heroes at too close a distance—not least because we have 
so few heroes to spare. 

Athletes, of course, are hardly the only victims of a rapid 
and rapacious desire to bring icons down to size. Mike Tyson 
is merely learning lessons about the price of celebrity that 
Liz Taylor and Mick Jagger were forced to learn many years 
ago. Yet sportsmen belong to more innocent kids than do 
movie stars or musicians, and to adults who wish to be more 
innocent kids again. Tyson, moreover, appears in the ring for 
only a few minutes every few months, and Cabinet members 
work mostly behind closed doors; both are ultimately judged 
by professionals and 
peers. Boggs’ skills, by 
contrast, are on public 
display up to 200 days a 
year, reviewed by mil- 
lions of strongly partisan 
fans who are convinced 
of their own authority. In 
a curious way, then, 
Boggs is an even more 
public figure than the 
Secretary of Defense, and 
to that extent more 
vulnerable. 

Besides, we tend in 
our moralism to forget 
how treacherous morality 
can be. Last year the 
Hanshin Tigers, a professional baseball team in Osaka, got 
rid of their longtime star, the American Randy Bass, because 
he stayed at his ailing son’s bedside instead of returning to the 
team. For the Japanese, putting family before company was 
the ultimate sin; to Bass, no doubt, abandoning his son for a 
game would have seemed the greater treachery. Many fans 
these days believe that baseball players who turn their hero- 
ism to capital, selling autographs to kids (Mickey Mantle 
earns more from signing his name than he ever did from play- 
ing ball), are committing far sadder infidelities than Boggs. 

None of this is to excuse Wade Boggs: it is only to say that 
this affair is a private affair, whose sorry consequences need 
have reached only the parties involved. Those whochallenged 
his mistress’s honor were not necessarily claiming that she 
was selling herself, only that she was selling her story. Yet we, 
in buying it, are surely accessories to the crime. For weare not, 
after all, accusing Boggs of anything extraordinary (every of- 
fice has its adulterers); rather, we are crushed to find him ordi- 
nary. And itis not so much that the national pastime has been 
scarred by scandal as that scandal sometimes seems to be the 
national pastime. In our appetite for gossip, we tend at times to 
gobble down everything before us, only to find, too late, that it 
is our ideals we have consumed, and we have not been en- 
larged by the feasts, but only diminished. Let the harassment 
fit the crime, one is tempted to conclude. And let him who is 
without sin throw out the first ball e 
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Both come with 
a service guarantee. 
One travels faster. 


A supersonic Concorde can 
travel up to 1,367 miles per hour. 
But it only flies to London and 
Paris three times a day. 

Calls made on the AT&T 
Worldwide Intelligent Network 
can travel up to 186,000 miles per 
second. AT&T reaches over 250 
countries and locations, 24 hours 
a day, 365 days a year. 

No long distance carrier can 
connect you faster. No carrier 
reaches more destinations. In 
fact, AT&T is the most reliable 
long distance company you can 
choose. And, when you do, you 
get a service guarantee. 

That means no matter where 
you call from, you're guaranteed 
AT&I’s low prices, efficient 
operators, immediate credit for 
misdialed calls, and the ability 
to call anywhere in the world. 
So, when youre on the road, 
now more than ever, it 
pays to choose AT&T. 

If you want a 
service guarantee, 
make sure you hear 
“Thank you for using 
AT&T” There's no way to 
make your connections faster. 

Were here to help. For 

assistance, call 1 800 222-0300. 
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Step on the accelerator. Escape velocity is reached in mere seconds. From the high visibilit 
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cockpit, gaze down the road and into the future. Time flies in the Prelude Si. HONDA 
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King Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
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By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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